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Arc-type electric furnace 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Why We Won't Socialize Steel 





“The toler you bike boil 
id the night color, 
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Paint it gray, if you prefer a quiet, 
restful background. Two identical houses 
take on completely different characters, 
with paint alone. Paint alone gives you 
the protection-through-the-years that in- 
sures your home from the ravages of 
time and weather. Remember—it always 
costs more NOT to paint. 
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National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1500 Rhode Island Avenue 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send booklet: ‘‘PLANNING TO PAINT? 
Important Things You'll W ant to Know,” I 
enclose 10¢ to cover handling and postage. 
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Paint it red, paint shutters and con- 
trasting trim white. Imaginative use of 
color in today’s modern, durable paints 
can make the most modest home take on 
a new air of importance. With hundreds 
of satisfying modern colors to choose 


from, you can give your home just the 


character you want with paint styling. 
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See your paint dealer or painting contractor today. Ask about the new paints, varnishes 
and enamels that beautify and protect the home. Learn how modern roof coatings, putty, 
caulking compounds and other quality products safeguard your home investment. 


© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











There’s a big difference between 


Corn... UNICO 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRADE-MARK 





You can feel the difference 


in extra power... 


smoother running . . . and more driving pleasure! 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 





Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid) . . . oll soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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YOUR DEALER 


PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 


Those of us who are sound of 
limb and body may sometimes forget 
that not all others are so fortunate. 
There are in America 23 million handi- 
capped people—8 million of them un- 
der 21 

In some cases, the disability has 
been present since birth, while in oth- 
ers it is the result of disease or acci- 
dent. But regardless of cause, every 
case presents the same problem and 
challenge—to help these unfortunates 
to enjoy happy, useful lives in spite 
of their handicaps. This is especially 
so in the case of children who are 
crippled; with a lifetime before them, 
they face the prospect of being unwill- 
ing but helpless burdens upon their 
families, unless they can be trained 
to earn their own living when they 
grow up. Fortunately, many of them 
can. And they will be happier, health- 
ier men and women. 

But all this takes money. It takes 
money to provide the proper medical 
care, the specialized training and 
equipment needed. That’s why each 
spring the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults and its vari- 
ous state and local member agencies 
conduct an Easter Seal campaign. It 
is one of the oldest and largest of 
America’s voluntary health agencies. 
It has more than 2,000 state and local 
member units all over the country. 


* ¥* * 


The Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults is a purely voluntary 
organization; it is conducted by pub- 
lic-spirited men and women who give 
unstintingly of their time and effort 
to further its humanitarian work. 

Its activities are made possible by 
your purchase of Easter Seals. The 
funds received from the sale of Easter 
Seals help to promote a broad pro- 
gram of health, welfare, education, rec- 
reation, rehabilitation and employment 
for those who are handicapped—re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or the 
nature of their handicap. 
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The services provided by this 
nation-wide organization and its mem- 
bers are many and varied. They in- 
clude assisting in diagnostic clinics, 
facilitating hospital treatment and 
convalescent care, furnishing equip- 
ment, braces and artificial limbs, pro- 
viding physical, occupational and 
speech therapy, transporting handi- 
capped children to and from schools 
and hospitals, providing home and 
bedside teaching, assisting in rehabili- 








Help the handicapped 





By Graham Patterson 





Wide World 
Courage. Your help means a lot. 


tation programs, promoting employ- 
ment of the handicapped in industry, 
furnishing employment in sheltered 
workshops, maintaining camps and 
recreational activities for handicapped 
children and adults, and parent edu- 
cation service for the mothers and 
fathers of handicapped children. 

The Society is the only national 
organization designed to service all of 
America’s 23 million handicapped chil- 
dren and adults. And it has been car- 
rying on its laudable work for 30 
years. We can all help to continue and 
even expand this humanitarian pro- 
gram by purchasing and using Easter 
Seals. The money you contribute for 
Easter Seals can help to train special 
therapists who teach crippled children 
to help themselves; it can help pay for 
an operation or a brace to free a 
crippled child from bed; it can help 
bring school to unfortunate shut-ins; 
it can help start some crippled child 
on the way to complete recovery. 
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If you wish to contribute to this 
fine, heartwarming cause—even a dol- 
lar or so—you may obtain Easter Seals 
by writing direct to the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. There’s no finer way 
to celebrate Easter than by helping 
some unfortunate youngster throw 
away his crutches and get a fresh start 
in life. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Facts: May I compliment you on 
your article “Where Does the U.S. 
Stand?” [Talking It Over, Feb. 7]. The 
American people want the truth and you 
are giving it to them. Communism fears 
only facts and truth, and so do those who 
place politics above the American way. 

FranK R. Hartman, police magis- 

trate, Palatine, IIl. 


Panning Lester: One day, as a 
guest, I was forced through courtesy to 
watch Broadway Open House. Never 
would I have dreamed that anyone would 
tolerate such a nauseating creature as 
Jerry Lester anywhere on TV. In your re- 
view [Radio-TV, Feb. 21] you were gen- 
erous. ... Thank goodness one can turn 
off the set! 

A. J. Smitu, Xenia, Ohio. 


Designs for Homes: I’m just one 
of the many housewives who are com- 
pletely disgusted with the plans of homes 
offered to people of very moderate means. 
We agree with the idea that the homes 
offered today aren’t well-planned (Wom- 
en, Feb. 7) and had come to the conclu- 
sion that the one-family, three-bedroom 
house was a thing of the past. 

How can we get plans for the prize- 
winning house shown in your article? 

Betty Butter, Joplin, Mo. 


ee We enjoyed “Are America’s 
Houses Well-Designed?” Please continue 
to give us mare articles of this type. What 
is the address of the National Association 


of Home Builders? 
Mrs. R. H. Farr, Monongahela, Pa. 


The address of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders is 1028 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.—Ed. 


Dowsers & Coat-hangers: Re your 
review of Henry Gross and His Dowsing 


Rod [Books, Feb. 7]. . . . I cannot ac- 
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Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
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1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
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Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Advertising correspondence should be ad. 
dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Subscriptions and py wee regarding 
subscriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. C, 
228 N. Eisele St., Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Circula- 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
address now. Send both old and new addresses, also 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTER: Pisses son inicio 


> 
W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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This wonderful comfort feature of John C. Roberts 
Shoes means they need no breaking in! No pinching, no 
chafing, no binding. That’s because the special insole gives 
them built-in flexibility and cushioning. 


Only John C. Roberts Shoes give you Mello-Stride 
comfort. They’re smartly styled, too... look as wonderful 
as they feel! Try a pair soon. For the name of your nearest 
John C. Roberts dealer, consult your Classified Phone 
Directory, or write us. 
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“nowents SHOES + Priednam« Sheeley DIVISION 


International Shoe Company 
THE . St. Louis 3, Missouri 











Things are really rolling 


on the World’ 





Listen to 


THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 


» Biggest Assembly Line’! _, 


Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . .. rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 


. line” the world has ever known! With nearly 


400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free, 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


i 

complish anything with a forked twig, 
though I do not hold in disdain the efforts 
of anyone. I simply cut a green whip 
about three feet long (grapevine, rose 
stalk or weeds), the thick end about the 
size of the thumb, and grasp it with both 
hands at the thin end. 

When I get over a vein or a deposit 
the whip dips violently up and down. I 
count the down dips until it stops, the 
number of the dips being the same as 
the number of feet down to the vein. 

For a water vein, I then use an ordi- 
nary water glass about two-thirds full of 
water. I set it directly over the vein and 
hold a half dollar (or a metal washer) up- 
right, fastened to a thread or string, giv- 
ing it about eight or nine inches of slack, 
and the half dollar will work like a 
pendulum. 

I have located many wells from Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pa., to Front Royal, Va., 
and to the best of my knowledge haven’t 
missed one. .. . 

Birpes A. Jacoss, East Berlin, Pa. 


ee “The Story of a Dowser” re- 
minded me of Barnum’s “There’s one 
born every minute.” Were Barnum alive 
today he would no doubt say: “A dozen 
born every second.” Had Henry Gross 
only claimed the finding of water with his 
dowser, he could be counted as one of the 
Barnum boys, but his claim of finding 
people in hiding, locating lost money and 
distinguishing different kinds of potable 
liquids makes him a candidate for the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Magicians. 

I can take an old, rusty, discarded 
coat-hanger and duplicate with it any- 
thing Henry Gross, or anyone else who 
manipulates a dowser, can do. 

GreorcE STEINER, Hamilton, Ohio. 


We Want School: I am amused by 
your article on why, according to corre- 
spondent Inez Robb, Minneapolis’s strik- 
ing school teachers returned to work [Ed- 
ucation, March 7]. 

Re the unique situations which led to 
this, it must have been a satisfaction to 
the teachers to have the whole community 
at their feet, practically banging at the 
doors of the institutions of learning, 
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Wide World 
Answers to March 7 crossword puzzle 
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Yardley for Pathfinder 


begging to get in. As for the children, I 
read somewhere that they even carried 
placards with such startling pleas as: 
“We Want to Go to School,” “Let Us In,” 
and “We Want Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rith- 
metic.” That sure is news! 

FLORENCE CAswELL, Trenton, N.J. 


Compliments: Your new covers are 
wonderful—they look attractive and also 
distinctive. 

Grace Davis, Beacon, N.Y. 


e @ Your “News Tests” help prove 
how well we have read PATHFINDER. .. . 


Cray C. Roexum, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Respectable” Churches: Elton 
Trueblood’s comments in “Does Respect- 
ability Mean Decay?” [ Religion, Feb. 7] 
hit the nail on the head, but his choice of 
the word “respectability” was inappro- 
priate. The article should have been 
called “Does Sophistication Mean De- 
cay?” 

We Nazarenes are so “respectable” 
that we never attend dances, theaters or 
taverns. Many of our smaller churches 
preach “holiness unto the Lord,” while 
many large “respectable” churches have 
nothing to offer but fried chicken and 
potato salad. 

Artuur W. Fisuer, Taylorville, Ill. 


e e With some people, numbers are 
everything, and quality and degree noth- 
ing. South Pacific draws greater crowds 
than Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. That, 
of course, puts Beethoven out of the run- 
ning. It would be a great mistake, I think, 
for the Episcopal Church to give up its 
stately and beautiful observances for the 
more familiar and informal practices of 
the other churches. . . . 

K. F. Scacian, East Rutherford, N.J. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHrinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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“The Voice With a Smile’ 


Whenever you pick up the 
telephone and talk to the operator 
you know you are going to hear a 
friendly, cheery voice. For years 
the telephone operator has been 
known as “The Voice With a 
Smile.” 


But she is ever so much more 
than that. Alert, intelligent, re- 
sourceful and sympathetic in emer- 
gencies, she has become the national 
symbol of efficient attention to the 


Seventy-five years of service to the Nation, 1876-1951... 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


customer’s needs. She brings experi- 
ence and careful training to the job. 
Hers is the calm, sure speed that 
comes from knowing how. 


In saying a good word for the 
telephone operator, we would like 
to say a good word for you too. For 
it is your courtesy that helps her to 
be courteous. One good turn has a 
way of encouraging another. Every- 
body gets better service when there 
is co-operation all along the line. 











HOW JUNGLE 
AND PRAIRIE 
HELP REARM 

AMERICA 


America has so many steel 
mills that the job of making 
sure they will never go 
‘‘hungry”’ has started a world- 
wide search for iron ore. 


This page tells about three 
vital steps in steel production: 
1. More ore... 2. Better trans- 
portation...3. New steel mills. 





MAKING HISTORY WITH STEAM: New steel mills (and produc- 

= tion from present mills) are going up so fast that the summer 
season of ore boat transportation needs to be stretched. This 
picture shows first winter-time trainload of frozen ore being 
given a steam bath for fast dumping. 


If enough steel for armament and steel for homes and business 
are possible at the same time, competition among America’s 
more than 200 steel companies will accomplish it. Production 
records are zooming .. . If you want to read more facts about 
your country’s greatest industrial hedge against war and infla- 
tion, write for preprint from the magazine Steelways, ‘‘African 
Fron and American Steel,’’ American Iron and Steel Institute, 
360 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 











WOOD FOR IRON: An American 
steel company is pushing a new 
railroad to open ore deposits in 
Africa. This native of Liberia is 
sharpening a saw to cut railroad 
ties. 





is a big section of a furnace 
used in making iron. America 


3 ANOTHER MELTING POT: This 


has more steel production than all 
the rest of the world, but millions of 
tons are being added. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. 


The Cover. The British iron and 
steel industry had increased produc- 
tion substantially. It was getting along 
well with its workers. Yet, last month, 
it was nationalized by the Labor Gov- 
ernment. Will the same thing happen 
to our own industry? For Associate 
Editor Donald S. Stroetzel’s thought- 
provoking story of Why We Won't So- 
cialize Steel, turn to page 32. 


a * 


Next Issue. President Vincent 
Auriol of France arrives in Washing- 
ton next week for the first visit to this 
country by a French chief of state. His 
coming spotlights France’s all-impor- 
tant role in the grand campaign to de- 
fend Western Europe against the 
threat of communism. For that story, 
see Why France Wants a ‘European 
Army’ in the April 4 issue of Patu- 
FINDER. 


xk * * 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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Would you believe 


it-this 49 the 
same man | 


Grooming hair with Krem!l makes 
the big difference. Prove it to your- 
self today! Read how it’s done. 


‘ 


Here he foolishly 
plasters his thin- 
ning hair down 
















with a greasy, 
sticky hair dress- 
ing which makes 
his hair look less 
than he has. An 
unattractive shiny, 
greasy-looking film 
shows through on 
his scalp. 


» 


Here he wisely 
grooms his thin- 
ning hair with 
Kreml Hair Tonic 
to avoid that 
greasy, plastered- 
down look—to make 
hair look thicker. 


Is your hair getting thin on top or re- 
ceding at the temples? Then don’t em- 
phasize the fact by gluing your hair down 
with greasy products which give you 
that ‘scalped’ look—which leave such an 
unattractive shiny, greasy-looking film 
showing through on the scalp. Give thin- 
ning hair special grooming. Now’s the 
time to start using Kreml Hair Tonic. 

Kreml contains a special combination 
of rare ingredients that are found in no 
other hair tonic in the world. Kreml is 
especially prepared to groom hair in such 
a way that it looks thicker—like more 
than you have. Kreml keeps hair always 
looking healthy and handsome—so natu- 
rally well-groomed—never greasy, sticky 
or plastered down. That’s why it’s also 
—— among men with full heads of 

air who despise greasy goo on their hair. 

Also a marvelous treatment to remove 
dead, dried-up scalp skin cells and dan- 
druff flakes—to give your scalp a — 
ful ‘wake-up’ tingle. Your hair and sca 
always feel so CLEAN. Change to Krontt 


KREML 


Siath fone 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 


| never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 


poos which contain drying detergents do. 
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U. S. TANKER (center) refuels carrier USS LEYTE and destroyer USS ROBERTS 
while underway. Improved oil tankers have helped strengthen U.S, defense—ree 
sulted also in speedier deliveries on the home front at lower cost over the years, 


Sea-qoing “islands of oil” 
boost U.S. Naval power 


Striking power of the U.S. Fleet today has been extended 
thousands of miles by refueling at sea from specially equipped 
oil tankers. 

These fast, modern tankers are one of the many peacetime de- 
velopments of the U.S. oil industry now being used to strengthen 
America’s defenses. 

On the home front, they have helped step up the efficiency and 
cut the cost of oil transportation—so that it now costs less to ship 
a gallon of gasoline from Texas to New York than to mail a penny 
postcard. 

This is one important reason why the high quality gasoline you 
buy today costs about the same as gasoline did 25 years ago— 
only taxes are higher. 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of privately-managed 
oil companies provide the public with the finest oil products in 
the world at the world’s lowest prices. 

This has come about because free men, competing vigorously 
over the years, have out-distanced the world in their race to out- 


distance each other. The benefits of this competition go to you and 
the nation. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50 St., New York 20 


CARRIER REFUELS DESTROYER. Ships of the United States Navy 
can now also refuel each other using ingenious flexible hoses. A 27,000-ton 
aircraft carrier like the USS LEYTE carries enough oil to cruise over many 
thousands of miles herself, fuel her own air squadrons, and refuel other 
ships in her own task force as well. 


SPEEDY NAVY CRASH BOATS, developed for split-second rescue of 
downed fliers, gain added power from high octane gasoline. Today’s gaso- 
line—though priced about the same as 25 years ago—is so much better in 
quality that 2 gallons now do the work 3 used to do. 











UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


A NEW AIR OF OPTIMISM PERVADES THE PENTAGON. The defense experts now think 
balance of power has tilted toward the U.S., for the first time since 
the beginning of the Korean war. General Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
headway in Europe, recent successes in Korea and a growing anti-—Com— 
munist feeling in Southern Europe get major credit for the cheer- 
fulness. 


contrary, will probably not retire in August when his term of office 
expires. Bradley, whose stature in the President's eyes compares 
with Defense Secretary George C. Marshall's, will probably move from 
the Pentagon to the White House. He will become Chief of Staff to 
the Commander-in-Chief, the job formerly held by Fleet Admiral 
William D. Leahy. 


DEADLINE FOR THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY has been set for June 1. John Foster 
Dulles has about completed the final draft, which has been negotiated 
through diplomatic channels and will be presented to the Japanese as 


a finished package. No round-table conferences are to be held. 


British, New Zealanders, Filipinos and Australians are finding hard 
to swallow. Britain objects to the fact that no trade restrictions 
are to be imposed; Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines are 
disappointed because no war reparations are to be demanded from the 
Japanese. 


treaty is presented to the Japanese. His return is already posing 
plenty of problems for the White House and the Pentagon. MacArthur 
will resent being shelved or placed in a high-sounding but meaning- 
less job, but his high rank leaves few openings. He might be offered 
a roving ambassadorship—a sort of super-—troubleshooter for the 
President. 


ly the threat or Big Labor to bolt the Democratic Party. Truman is 
convinced that labor is just talking, that speculation about a third 
party is merely wishful thinking and that in reality labor has 
nowhere else to go. 


cost of living. If the Administration shies away from forcing 
farmers, meat packers and food processors to hold prices in line, 
labor leaders plan a nation-wide campaign to take their case to the 
people. 


leader Walter Reuther's pledge to accept a rollback in wages to pre- 
Korean war levels if prices are rolled back correspondingly. 


IF MICHAEL V. DISALLE IS SACKED from his job as price controller, efforts will 
be made to keep him in the Administration in some job, possibly as 
head of the Wage Stabilization Board. DiSalle, author of the 
"Toledo Plan," commands the respect of both labor and industry and 


could be the answer to the Administration's troubles with Big Labor. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Detroit! 
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= 2 Ss n . Coe ck 
If you want to find out what tire gives the best all-around Take another tip—from the motorists of America! They buy 
performance, take a tip from Detroit’s car makers! They’re more Goodyear Super-Cushions than any other low-pressure 
experts. They really test tires before they buy them —and tire. Why? Because the more they drive the more they find 
they put more Goodyear Super-Cushions on the new cars than that the Super-Cushion can’t be matched —for safety, soft 
any other tire! (Above: Cadillac Square, Detroit.) ride and long mileage. (Above: Yosemite Falls, Cal.) 


i 


l 
i 
i 


bi patniaiitiaatis 
Go wherever cars are driven, and you'll discover that more people, the world over, ride 
on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that 
gives the most people the greatest satisfaction is the best tire for you to buy? (Above: 
Heerenveen, Holland.) 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


. GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Pathfinder 


Congress contradicts HST 


Senate resolution would require approval 


on sending troops to Europe 


The Administration tried to claim 
a victory. But the cold facts spelled de- 
feat. Congress was about to put a hobble 
on Harry Truman. 

For months he had been claiming 
stubbornly that he and he alone could 
send American troops anywhere he 
pleased, any time he pleased, and without 
consulting Congress. Last week the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, in a resolution which 
was virtually a vote of no confidence in 
the President’s judgment, told him he 
could not. 

Because the resolution did not spe- 
cifically limit the number of troops he 
might send, or specifically apply to the 
four divisions already promised to bolster 
the forces of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Truman might claim some com- 
fort. But comfort could not be found in 
a section of the resolution, authored by 
New Jersey’s H. Alexander Smith (R.), 
which read: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that, 
in the interests of sound Constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and 
understanding, Congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy requir- 
ing the assignment of American troops 
abroad when such assignment is in imple- 
mentation of Article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty.” 

Written Orders. Nor could Tru- 

man find much comfort in another provi- 
sion which, in language so detailed as to 
be insulting, told him that before sending 
troops he should consult “The Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
and the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and . . . he will likewise consult 
the Supreme Allied Commander in Eu- 
rope.” 
If the language was insulting, its 
full meaning was even more so. Most 
Congressmen would agree with columnist 
David Lawrence who argued that “.. . 
government by debating society is all 
right for civilian problems, but debating 
societies cannot run armies, navies and 
air forces... .” In effect the Senate was 
saying, bad as we are, our judgment is 
still better than the judgment of the 
present Commander-in-Chief. 

The two committees approved the 
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provision over the huffing and puffing of 
Senate Foreign Relations Chairman Tom 
Connally (D.) who fought to the end for 
the Administration position. He was 
beaten by three Democrats who voted 
with the Republican members: Virginia’s 
Harry Flood Byrd, Georgia’s Walter F. 
George and Mississippi’s John W. Sten- 
nis. 

As the resolution headed for what 
promises to be a hot floor debate, it 
seemed very likely that Byrd and George 
would be able to swing enough other 
Democrats into line to give the resolution 
strong coalition support. 


Analyzing Truman, 


1947 and 1951 


Adding up all the strikes against 
him, most political observers this week 
didn’t see how Harry Truman could pos- 





HST. A comparison with 1947 might 


(SEE: Truman) 


give experts pause. 
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sibly be re-elected President ih 1952— 
if he decides to run again. 

But most political observers, as they 
still remember to their chagrin, were 
similarly blind at a similar period four 
years ago. They just didn’t see how 
Harry Truman could possibly be re- 
elected President in 1948. 

In many ways the two situations are 
comparable. Then, as now, large seg- 
ments of his own party were against 
him; organized labor’s bosses were bit- 
terly critical; Truman cronies and their 
occasionally free-and-easy standards of 
public morality were under fire. Then, as 
now, bobbles in foreign policy were 
drawing angry criticism from many 
Americans, 

Four years ago, in February, 1947, 
the Gallup poll showed that only 48% 
of the voters approved of‘ the President. 
(Actually, 49.3% voted for him in the 
three-way race with Republican Thomas 
E. Dewey and Progressive Henry A. 
Wallace.) This February, Gallup reported 
that only 46% of the voters at present 
favor a Democratic victory in 1952. Yet 
in 1948 the President came from behind 
to win; could he do it again next year? 

Last Chance. First Truman would 
have to decide whether or not he in- 
tends to run. He is the only man who 
can make the decision; because the new 
22nd amendment specifically exempts 
him, he is also the last President of the 
United States who could exercise his own 
free choice in the matter after almost 
eight years in office. Last week Demo- 
cratic Party chieftains, polled by United 
Press, chorused dutifully from all over 
the country that they did not regard the 
amendment as a “moral” obstacle to his 
candidacy. (A majority tabbed Illinois’ 
freshman Senator Paul H. Douglas as 
second choice if Truman doesn’t run.) 
But Harry Truman, who does not himself 
balk much at moral obstacles, may find 
other obstacles in the way. 

One is the increasing burden of the 
Presidency, a formidable task if it 
should be undertaken again in January 
1953 at the age of 68, to be carried to 
January 1957 at the age of 72. Another 
is labor’s active antagonism, based on 
Truman’s support of Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson. Still a third is the 
attitude of his family. Both Mrs. Tru- 
man and Margaret are understood to 
have urged the President to retire. 

The Same Stream. On the other 
side are two factors, one being his stub- 
borness which usually persuades him to 
do the exact opposite of what his critics 
say he should do. The other might be 
a feeling that he should see the world 
crisis through to a successful conclusion 
—that the country once again should be 
urged not to change horses in the middle 
of the stream. 
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All-expense tour 


Like many another winter-bound 
citizen, Thomas R. Davis last December 
found himself hankering for the Florida 
sun. But he was almost 1,000 miles 
away, in Louisville, Ky., and broke. 

As an erstwhile tax-paying merchant 
seaman, 34-year-old Davis apparently 
felt the Government should foot the bill. 
So he drove off in an Army truck that 
was conveniently provided with Govern- 
ment credit coupons. 

His arrest in Washington, D.C., last 
week ended a three-month, 20,000-mile 
junket. Davis not only confessed, he 





produced receipts. These credit coupons 
told of sightseeing in Florida, Maryland, 
California, Texas, Indiana and way 
points. En route, he changed the Gov- 
ernment tags from the truck to a Chev- 
rolet, an Oldsmobile and a Lincoln. He 
acquired spending money by buying tires 
with coupons and then selling them, and 
he drove five soldiers from Texas to 
Indiana for $30 apiece. 

Although he had been stopped five 
or six times at Texas roadblocks set up 
to trap a local desperado, Davis was 
never asked for his registration card. 
That remained for a Capital policeman to 
do when he found the methodical trav- 
eler asleep in the Lincoln. 


Acme 


RFC. A memo to Mrs. Smoot might have made Dunham the “goat.” (SEE: Poor) 


Poor little lamb who lost his way 
The story of RFC’s Dunham and the big bad wolves 


Senators investigating the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation last week 
heard the mournful tale of RFC Director 
Walter L. Dunham, a self-described gen- 
tle innocent wandering in the wilds of 
wicked Washington. 

They were not impressed. 

When the 69-year-old Dunham hur- 
ried back to Washington from a Florida 
vacation, the Fulbright subcommittee 
complied with his doctor’s certificate that 
a heart condition would make it advisable 
to spare him the strain of a public hear- 
ing. But members pulled no punches in 
their private questioning, and after it was 
over they released the transcript to the 
public. 

The transcript seemed to indicate 
that even though the investigation was 
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already wading hip-deep in RFC-White 
House corruption, it hadn’t hit the bottom 
yet. His story, Dunham told the commit 
tee, was “a sad history of a businessman 
so naive and uninformed as to assume 
that the experiences of a private banker 
over 30 years were sufficient to under- 
stand and cope with the political atmos- 
phere of Washington.” As the story un- 
folded, the Senators told him his claim to 
innocence was “perfect nonsense .. . less 
than candid ... absurd... .” 
Acceptable Republican. It all be- 
gan, Dunham said, when the RFC had a 
vacancy for a Republican director. (The 
law requires two of its five seats go to 
the minority party.) As former president 
of the Detroit Savings Bank and the De- 
troit Better Business Bureau he was 


recommended for the job by Michigan’s 
Democratic National Committeeman E. C. 
Bevan. Then he had a chat with Pres- 
idential aide Donald Dawson, who told 
him “top personnel matters at the RFC 
should be cleared through the White 
House.” 

Dunham was duly nominated by 
President Truman and confirmed by the 
Senate. Immediately he found himself 
with a ready-made circle of friends who 
had a habit of meeting for quiet lunch- 
eons where they chatted about loans pend- 
ing before the RFC. The circle included 
Dawson; a fellow RFC director, William 
E. Willett; E. Merl Young, a $60,000-a- 
year “expediter” for private firms having 
business before the RFC; Rex C. Jacobs, 
president of a manufacturing firm employ- 
ing Young; and James C. Windham, for- 
merly with RFC, now with Jacobs. Some- 
times Chairman William Boyle of the 
Democratic National Committee also 
dropped in. 

Social Error. So far as he could 
see, Mr. Dunham told the committee, 
there was nothing wrong with this social 
group. However, after he refused an in- 
vitation to visit Jacob’s ranch in Florida— 
where he heard the group was discussing 
ways to “take over” the Lustron Housing 
Corporation—his friends began to cool. 
Soon he wasn’t seeing them any more. 
It was all very sad. 

This was the Dunham story in pre- 
pared text. Under questioning certain 
other facts came out: 

1. Dunham first denied that Presi- 
dential aide John Steelman brought pres- 
sure to bear on him concerning RFC 
loans. Fulbright then directed Dunham to 
read aloud a section of his business 
“diary” which said Steelman had called 
him about a $12 million loan for a pro- 
posed garage under Boston Common. 
Steelman, Dunham had noted in his diary, 
“said the President had requested him to 
call each director of the RFC regarding 
the garage... .” 

2. E. Merl Young had told Dunham 
that the Democratic National Committee 
was “interested in” RFC loans to the Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co. of Harrisburg, Pa. 
The company got a $6.3 million loan. 

3. Boyle had asked Dunham to use 
his influence to have George Tribble, a 
Baltimore insurance man, named a direc- 
tor of the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Co. which-held large RFC loans. Tribble 
was appointed. 

4. Dunham had “frequent telephone 
calls involving Mr. Dawson at the White 
House.” 

On only one point did Dunham 
arouse the committe’s sympathy: He had 
written a letter of resignation to the Pres- 
ident and left it with his secretary, Mrs. 
Florence Smoot, before going to Florida. 
In his absence a fellow director, C. E. 
Rowe, gave the secretary a memorandum 
with the suggestion that it be inserted in 
the letter. Dunham’s letter would then 
have urged the President to withdraw his 
nomination for another RFC term (sub- 
mitted two weeks ago) because “I have 
decided that it is in the best interests of 
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all concerned that this controversy end.” 
The memo, Capehart suggested, was de- 
signed “to make you fall guy.” 

“I think it goes deeper than that,” 
Dunham said. “I think that I had to be 
the goat... . I do not think my depar- 
ture from RFC would solve all its prob- 
lems at all.” 


The draft: agreement 
on 4 million ceiling 


Eighteen-year-olds were a little 
closer to the draft this week, and Amer- 
ica was a step closer to a system of per- 
manent Universal Military Training. 

By a vote of 79 to 5, the Senate 
approved a bill to bring 18-year-olds 
under the draft (but only after all eligi- 
bles in the 19-26 age group have been 
taken), establish a two-year service pe- 
riod, create a UMT which would train 
all youths for at least six months when 
they turned 18, then keep them on re- 
serve for about eight years thereafter. 
The bill would also set a 4 million ceiling 
on the Armed Forces. 

Ready for Compromise. In the 
House, the Armed Services Committee 
agreed with the Senate on the 4 million 
ceiling, differed on other major points. 
For the Senate’s draft at 18 the House 
group proposed a minimum age of 1844; 
for the Senate’s two years of service, 26 
months. The House wanted to give Con- 
gress much greater control than the Sen- 
ate bill proposed: Congress would be 
able to declare the emergency over and 
institute UMT by concurrent resolution 
any time it pleased; it would also be 
able to end UMT by concurrent resolu- 
tion whenever it saw fit, and the draft 
would end July 31, 1954. 

After the House votes, the two meas- 
ures will go to conference for final writ- 
ing. Only then will America’s young men 
know exactly where they stand. 


No review for Hiss 


Last Monday the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in effect, upheld the perjury con- 
viction of former State Department offi- 
cial Alger Hiss by refusing to review his 
claims of perjured testimony and preju- 
dicial error. 

If the court denies his appeal for 
reconsideration of its action—his last re- 
sort—Hiss faces five years imprisonment 
for denying that he gave secret docu- 
ments to former Soviet spy courier Whit- 
taker Chambers. 


Post-mortem on 
election mud 


The American people were get- 
ting an inside view of what makes election 
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Foes. Butler's counterattack might muddy Tydings (left). (SEE: Post-mortem) 


campaigns tick. A Senate subcommittee, 
headed by Mike Monroney (D.-Okla.), 
was investigating last November’s Mary- 
land Senatorial contest in which Repub- 
lican John M. Butler defeated former 
Democratic Senator Millard Tydings. 

Tydings had charged the Butler 
camp with “deliberate fraud.” Before the 
subcommittee he declared that he had 
been defeated by a “tissue of lies,” bit- 
terly denounced the “moral squalor” of 
the whole Butler campaign. 

His attack centered upon a four-page 





Rugged. Drafted 18-year-olds would get 
a tougher course. (SEE: Agreement) 


tabloid, From the Record, distributed 
just prior to the election. The tabloid 
played an anvil chorus on the theme of 
Tydings’ “sympathy for communism,” his 
alleged “whitewash” of charges by Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy (R.-Wis.) that 
communism was rampant in the State 
Department. The tabloid’s piéce de résis- 
tance was a composite photograph show- 
ing Tydings with former. Communist 
chief Earl Browder. 

Shadows on the Winner. So far 
hearings have revealed two facts. One 
was that the record of Butler’s cam- 
paign financing was in a hopeless mud- 
dle; the other that his campaign had a 
strong outlander flavor. 

While evidence was still coming in, 
Butler filed a supplementary statement 
on previously unreported campaign con- 
tributions totaling $27,100. Later it was 
brought out that at least $1,600 in checks 
was still unreported. The Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act limits a Senate candi- 
date to $25,000 in expenditures, requires 
a final filing no later than 30 days after 
the election. 

Testimony showed that among those 
who lent a hand in the Butler campaign 
were: 

ee Mrs. Ruth McCormick Miller, 
publisher of the Washington Times- 
Herald which is owned by Col. Robert 
R. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune. Mrs. 
Miller, McCormick’s niece, contributed 
$5,000, furnished advice and ran off 
500,000 copies of From the Record on 
Times-Herald presses. Later the news- 
paper’s chief editorial writer, Frank 
Smith, became Senator Butler’s $10,000- 
a-year administrative assistant. 

@ @ John M. Jonkel, Chicago public 
relations counsel, who came to Maryland 
to manage Butler’s campaign. 

e@ @ Radio commentator and Times- 
Herald columnist Fulton Lewis Jr., who 
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attacked Tydings repeatedly on his Mu- 
tual network program. 

ee Senator McCarthy, an active 
campaigner against his old foe, Tydings. 
. Much of the material in From the Rec- 
ord was prepared by McCarthy’s office, 
and several of his assistants were dis- 
patched to aid Butler. 

While Butler silently waited his turn 
to testify, his fellow Republicans fought 
back. The Tydings charges, they said, 
were nothing but the cries of a poor 
loser. Iowa’s Hickenlooper rose in the 
Senate to brandish photographs used by 
the Democrats in past campaigns. 

Replied the Baltimore Sun: “The 
fect that tactics like those used in the 
Butler campaign have been previously 
used by other candidates does not ex- 
cuse the evil but rather compounds it. 
. . » Marylanders are chagrined. .. .” 


Progress report 
on Southern economy 


Tossing weakly on his deathbed, 
Dixie’s John C. Calhoun cried out: “The 
South! The South! God knows what will 
become of her!” 

In the succeeding century, a lot hap- 
pened to Calhoun’s South, not all of it 
good. Defeated, overrun, stretched on the 
rack of Reconstruction, the South re- 
lapsed into economic apathy, scrabbling 
a bare living from its gaunt soil and 
reaching more often than was healthy for 
the smelling salts of self-pity. World 
War I quickened its pulse somewhat. But 
the slow decline and final collapse of 
farm prices in the Twenties so under- 
mined the South’s vigor that the early 
New Deal administration aptly termed it 
“the nation’s No. 1 economic problem.” 

How far the South has come from 
that ebb could be read last week in a 
precise and pithy report by two of the 
South’s own economists—Calvin B. Hoo- 
ver and B. U. Ratchford of Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina. The professors 
toiled for three years over their analysis, 
traveled through 13 states, wound up 
with a 460-page volume—Economic Re- 
sources and Policies of the South (Mac- 
millan: $5.50), which concludes: 

“In every major sector of its econ- 
omy, the South has made substantial 
progress in the past twenty years... .” 

His Majesty Abdicates. How did 
the South manage this bootstrap opera- 
tion? Primarily, say the economists, by 
industrializing (especially in such high- 
wage fields as chemicals and paper) and 
by diversifying its agriculture. King Cot- 
ton has been dethroned, now provides 
only 6% of the South’s income. Simul- 
taneously, per capita income has risen. 
Southerners, back in 1929, earned only 
47% as much as Northerners; by 1948 
they had pushed that figure up to 64%. 

If the South is ever to close the re- 
maining gap, Hoover and Ratchford be- 
lieve, it must: 

ee Secure larger farm-units, use 
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: Acme 
DiSalle. High politics could cost him 
his job. (SEE: Controller) 


more power-driven equipment, go in more 
heavily for dairying, cattle, poultry, and 
truck farming. 

@ @ Depend less on Government sub- 
sidy and price support, more on tech- 
niques of securing higher productivity 
and fresh markets. 

ee Attract industries with a high 
capital-to-labor ratio by developing hon- 
est local governments, working out a fair 
labor code and a sound tax system. 

Actually, the report demonstrates, 
the South can be commended today for 
having buckled down to the rational ex- 
ploitation of its real assets—human and 
material. As the late Governor J. Mel- 





Fine for Pathfinder 


“Now, remember—daddy wants you to 
give them a bad time.” 


ville Broughton of North Carolina dryly 
summed it up: “At long last we are be- 
ginning to substitute the research labora- 
tory for the wailing wall.” 


A new controller 
for runaway prices? 


This week the quaint old Washing- 
ton game of “find-a-fall-guy” was in full 
swing. Though Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson and Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston exuded sublime confidence that 
all would be well soon, the facts about 
price controls could hardly promise that. 

It is almost standard practice in 
Government circles to keep correcting 
faults in any program with expediencies 
—until expediencies run out. Then the 
next step is to throw the administrator 
out and start anew. All signs indicated 
this week that custom would hold and 
Price Controller Michael V. DiSalle 
would soon depart from Washington. 

For weeks businessmen across the 
land had been bombarding DiSalle’s, 
Wilson’s and Johnston’s offices with com- 
plaints. Price orders were unintelligible. 
Often orders never got to regional offices. 
When they did, no one was on hand to 
explain them. How, asked businessmen, 
can we co-operate when there is no one 
around to tell us how to co-operate? 

On the Stand. Surest tip-off that 
the ax had begun to swing over DiSalle’s 
neck came last week. He was singled out 
to explain the Government’s bungling to 
the Joint Congressional (Watchdog) 
Committee on Defense Production. 

Laughingly he tried to dismiss 
charges that the OPS had become a 
haven for political hacks and lame duck 
Democrats. “We are ... bound,” DiSalle 
said, “to get a majority of Democrats. 
There seems to be. more of them in the 
country.” 

It was approximately true, he told 
Ohio’s Senator Bricker, that 20 out of 23 
regional directors were Democrats. 

And then DiSalle took almost full 
responsibility for his staff, saying “we 
make our own appointments on the basis 
of the candidate’s ability.” 

Jobs for Democrats. What Di- 
Salle didn’t tell the Watchdog Committee 
was that he had not a free hand in hiring 
his help. Shortly after his appointment, 
DiSalle had gone to Democratic head- 
quarters. There he said in effect, I don’t 
have to ask you whom to hire. But I need 
men. I can borrow some from other agen- 
cies. So long as you don’t send me in- 
competents or party hangers-on, I’]l place 
as many as possible. 

The mountain of complaints prom- 
ised an early investigation. When it came, 
and if a goat were necessary, DiSalle 
shaped up as top candidate. But firing 
the former mayor of Toledo won’t be 
easy. Johnston, himself, was largely re- 
sponsible for DiSalle’s appointment. And 
the pudgy little Price Controller carries 
a lot of political weight. 
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Wide World 


Effect. Does broken glass at 70 miles exaggerate A-bomb power? (SEE: Weapon) 


How important is the A-bomb today? 


Is it a guarantee of peace or just another weapon? 


Ever since VE-Day, the standard 
European quip has reflected sound mili- 
tary doctrine: “If the Red Army decides 
to march to the Channel, the only equip- 
ment it will need is shoes.” 

Why hasn’t it marched? Last week 
America’s top military technician, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, wartime head of the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, gave the world a forthright answer: 
“If Russia sent its armies rolling across 
the German plains tomorrow, we with our 
A-bombs and the planes to carry them 
would destroy Russia.” 

Unfortunately, as Dr. Bush makes 
clear, time may soon blunt our ability to 
deliver such a knockout blow. In the next 
few years, “Russia with its vast distances 
can have extensive early warning radar 
networks to alert its defenses. . . . She 
can also have about her key positions 
modern antiaircraft artillery and also per- 
haps ground-to-air guided missiles.” 

Relatively safe at home (and in pos- 
session of Snorkel submarines capable of 
atomic bombardment of U.S. coastal 
cities), the USSR might then feel free 
to unleash her divisions upon Europe. 

Could the reorganized armies of the 
West stop them? 

Sharpshooters. Bush thinks they 
could. He believes in support-aviation, 
land mines, and in “relatively small re- 
coilless antitank guns mounted on a jeep 
or handled by four men.” 

But the real ace which Dr. Bush 
pulls from his scientific sleeve is the tact- 
ical use of a new, modified A-bomb. 
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Biologist David Bradley, scanning reports 
from the Nevada desert where the Atomic 
Energy Commission recently set off five 
nuclear explosions and shattered windows 
in Las Vegas 70 miles away (see cut), 
jumped to the conclusion that the AEC 
had detonated an H-bomb. 

Engineer Bush steered clear of such 
an error. He knew that even ordinary 
TNT explosions (such as the great Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, munitions blast of 
1917) can break glass 60 miles away and 
send shock waves 200 miles. What he did 
imply, quite plausibly, was that Defense 
may have been experimenting with atomic 
warheads. For in Bush’s view, such shells, 
fired by gun or by guided missile, may 
prove the ideal weapon to complement 
the mine, the antitank gun, and the 
plane. 

The Russians, Bush argues, can be 
forced by a determined defense-in-depth 
to mass for a breakthrough. Then, once 
massed, they can be blown to bits by 
tactical A-bombs. 

But military strategists last week 
still had some uneasy questions. 

Death by Radiation. The A-bomb, 
they pointed out, may bowl.over men and 
stagger tanks, but its chief effects will 
be nuclear radiation (deadly at about 2 
miles) and flash heat (giving serious 
burns to exposed parts at 2.4 miles). 
Soldiers who dive for slit trenches (even 
after the explosion) would escape from 
30 to 40% of the radiation dose; soldiers 
fully clothed or shielded might avoid 
major burns altogether. 


As for the firing of modified A-bombs 
by artillery, some analysts wondered if 
it would be wise to expose such valuable 
shells to capture. Nor did they think it 
likely—in view of the “critical mass” re- 
quired for any nuclear explosion—that 
the shells could ever be made small 
enough and cheap enough to be casually 
distributed as artillery support along a 
whole front. 

The principal flaw which they spot- 
ted in the Bush thesis, however, was the 
assumption that the Russians would mass 
in such great numbers as to provide 
worth-while targets. 

The Red Army, the military strate- 
gists pointed out, is more than a horde. It 
is a horde plus an elite corps of heavily 
mechanized and armored guards-divisions. 
Fighting a blitz type of action, it would 
be no more susceptible to tactical A- 
bombing than were the Nazi columns 
whicly raced through the French and Brit- 
ish lines in 1940. 

Again, as Korea has shown, even a 
horde has the ability not merely to mass, 
but to infiltrate. To have shelled it with 
A-bombs would have been about as effi- 
cient as swatting flies with a sledge- 
hammer. 

These observers conclude that, just 
as the machine gun put an end to the 
picture-book charge, so the threat of the 
A-bomb’s tactical use will put an end to 
careless concentrations of men, armor 
and supplies. It will force even greater 
deployment, laterally and in depth, and it 
will thus help fewer men to defend more 
space. 

But it will not eliminate altogether 
the weight of numbers—especially when 
one side is perfectly content to “trade.” 
It is good to have weapons; it is essential 
to have men. 


People’s affairs 


To the growing chorus of com- 
plaints over the high cost of every- 
thing, the Navy added its voice last 
fortnight. Since VJ-Day, the cost of 
putting a seaman into bell-bottoms 
and loading up his seabag has 
soared from $118.35 to $254.75. 


Here are some price comparisons: 


World 
War II 
$17.50 


Today 
$39.65 


Pea jacket 


Blue dress 
jumper 
Blue dress 


16.50 


15.00 

Blue flannel 
11.60 
8.50 
3.25 


Black shoes .... 
Blue hat 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in. ..$27,657,759,374 
Since July 1 the Government 
has spent... .. .$26,694,088,688 
The Government owes... . 


. « -$255,716,326,069 
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Army failures 


Schooling only through junior high 
isn’t enough, the Army has found, to 
make a man trainable. 

Hitherto, a ninth grade education 
and a physical okay got a man in even 
if he failed Army mental tests. But that 
cost money: In one training center a 
quarter of such men had to be discharged 
after they began training because they 
could not “adjust.” These men also pro- 
vided most of the disciplinary problems. 

Under the new plan to weed out the 
“low profiles” (polite Army lingo for 
morons), men who fail written tests are 
interviewed to see if they can absorb 
military instruction. Those who fail these 
oral tests are rejected before they waste 
the taxpayers’ money. 


Hard-luck story 


In Long Beach, Calif., a gaunt, 
sickly man in a ragged coat entered the 
small store of Mr. and Mrs. Chris W. 
Blake, told them he had: (1) tubercu- 
losis, (2) diabetes, (3) varicose veins, 
(4) smog fever, (5) two hungry chil- 
dren. Then, weeping remorsefully, he 
proceeded to rob them of $32. 

Before leaving he jotted down his 
victims’ address, shook hands, said: 
“I'll send the money back after I rob 
some bigger places.” 


Red man’s lesson 


Modern Americans could take a 
lesson from some old-time Americans. 
Last fortnight tribal elections were held 
at the Navajo Indian reservation in Ari- 
zona. Voting for the first time under the 
system used by their white brothers, more 
than 75% of eligible Navajos cast their 
ballots. To do it some traveled as far as 
60 miles by wagon or horseback. 

In last November’s national elections 
only 60.5% of registered voters took the 
trouble to visit the polls. 


Why Fort Knox 
is losing its gold 


The U.S. is “losing” gold: More 
and more bars at Fort Knox, Ky., and in 
Federal Reserve Bank deposits are being 
earmarked “British” or “Canadian” and 
the tag “U.S.” thrown away. Physical 
shipments abroad are going up, too. Are 
we getting poorer? No, said authorities 
this week; the rest of the world is get- 
ting richer. 

The facts are these: Last year our 
sales of gold to other countries amounted 
to $1.8 billion and our purchases from 
abroad only $68 million. This month we 
had a gold stock worth $22,010,864.,- 
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772.22. That was a drop of some 7% 
from a year earlier—and the level is 
still going down, reversing the trend of 
the past four years when $4.5 billion 
in gold was shipped here to pay for 
U.S. goods. 

The British Commonwealth had 
bought more than half the gold we lost 
in 1950. Getting back on an economically 
sound footing thanks to U.S. loans, 
Britain was using further loans to buy 
gold from us, stiffen her currency and 
thus re-establish a favorable credit posi- 
tion in the eyes of the world. Other 
nations were doing as much. 

Black-market Gold. Although we 
still had about three times as much gold 
as all the rest of the world, people 
talked of a “flight from the dollar,” 
suggested devaluing our currency. There 
had been rumors—of edgy American in- 
vestment abroad, of an impending re- 
turn to the gold standard or upward re- 
valuation of some currencies, of sharp 
practice by governments selling our $35- 








Wide World 
Tribal election. In Arizona some Navajos came 60 miles to vote. (SEE: Lesson) 


an-ounce gold to hoarders at $42 and 
better. Newly mined gold was getting to 
hoarders illegally, as the International 
Monetary Fund noted last week. And 
there has been some foreign-exchange 
buying by American firms which have 
debts abroad, gambling that the pound 
would go back up. 

The real issue is between private 
enterprise and Government control of 


gold. It is complicated by the fact that - 


Government control has as good as 
nullified gold since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt announced in 1933 that “the U.S. 
must take firmly in its own hands the 
control of the gold value of our dollar.” 
As soon as the price of gold was pegged 
(at $35), it stopped being a balance 
wheel: What people were willing to pay 
for gold in pounds or francs or marks 
no longer set the value of those cur- 
rencies. Exchange rates, although nod- 
ding to gold on the way, actually were 
set by central banks—largely in terms 
of the balance of trade between two 
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Gold. “International money” leaves—as the world grows richer. (SEE: Fort Knox) 
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countries. We were on a commodity 
standard. 
Gold remained an “international 


money” only because it was a useful 
common denominator and because people 
believed in it. The law, however, still 
requires the Treasury to hold gold to 
the extent of one quarter of all the bills 
and coins out in circulation. There’s 
almost twice that amount of gold 
(48.1%) on hand today. 


A quiet afternoon 


Crow shooting is a peaceful, relax- 
ing enterprise. Only the cawing of star- 
tled birds broke the country quiet for 
Frank Perkins one gray afternoon last 
week. Until he missed. 

The explosion brought six fire com- 
panies and as many ambulances scream- 
ing in from 15 miles around; it knocked 
a man off his sofa four miles away and 
shattered dishes in a radius of three 
miles; it set people in half a dozen com- 
munities to fleeing from atom bombs; 
and, what with “refugees” and _ sight- 
seers, it clogged roads for miles in New 
York and New Jersey. 

When Perkins crawled up the oppo- 
site bank of the Hackensack River, the 
smoke was clearing over what had been 
the Barnabas Fireworks Co. plant. The 
stray shot had accurately hit a gun- 
powder storage building. Casualties: 
none. There were no workers in the fac- 
tory at the time; the crow had winged 
nervously away across the marshes. 


For the record 


Kentucky’s Democratic Senator 
Virgil M. Chapman, 55, driving alone 
down the wrong side of Washington’s 
Connecticut Avenue at 3:20 a.m., crashed 
head-on into a truck, died in Bethesda 
Naval Hospital seven hours later. He had 
served 22 years in the House before be- 
coming a Senator in 1949. 

@ © Oscar Collazc surviving member 
of the Puerto Rican Nationalist attempt 
to break into Blair House and assassinate 
the President last Nov. 1, was found 
guilty of conspiring in the murder of 
White House Guard Leslie Coffelt and 
guilty of an attempt to murder Mr. Tru- 
man. His co-conspirator, Griselio Torre- 
sola, was slain on the Blair House steps. 
The sentence carries an automatic death 
penalty. Collazo’s attorney will appeal. 

@e General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced it made more money last year 
than any company ever made—$834,044,- 
039 profit on sales totaling $7,731,086,- 
846. From these earnings, G.M. paid out 
more than $1.5 billion in taxes. 

e@ @ Recommended to President Tru- 
man last week by the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board: merger of 
dozens of economic agencies into an or- 
ganization that would spend billions 
overseas, vastly expand the Point IV 
Program. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





The engine of production 


Charles E. Wilson has been 
quoted as saying “the productivity of 
the U.S. is so tremendous that if we 
started an all-out economic mobiliza- 
tion today, we could practically fill 
Texas with war machines by 1952.” 

Texas is a fairly extensive area, 
but with a moderate allowance for the 
American use of Paul Bunyan lan- 
guage, few will doubt Mr. Wilson’s 
meaning. 

About 95% of the physical work 
in the country is now accomplished 
with machines. This stupendous fact 
deserves whatever amazement it may 
arouse. Imagine men carrying on their 
backs, or horses dragging in wagons, 
all the enormous flow of materials and 
goods which the railroads, trucks and 
airplanes haul every day. All the man- 
power in the country could not do that 
task alone. 


* * ¥ 


The muscle-power of men and 
animals can produce wealth but slow- 
ly. Nature requires three years to grow 
a workhorse and 20 years to grow a 
man. The man’s exertions rate only 
about 10% of one horsepower and 
must be interrupted occasionally for 
food and rest. 

An engine, on the other hand, can 
be made in weeks or even in days and 
hours. Engines do not sleep. They can 
keep on doing work for 24 hours a 
day, day after day. When still more 
work needs to be done, more engines 
and bigger engines can be built. 

A 1940 estimate reported U.S. 
electrical generating capacity at 226 
billion horsepower-hours per year. The 
comparable figure today has reached 
514 billion. No one actually knows 
the nation’s horsepower total, but 
when to the electrical power one adds 
locomotives, tractors, motor vehicles 
and stationary steam installations, the 
work-doing capacity of the US. 
reaches incredible figures; nor do the 
figures ever stand still, because new 
motors, dynamos and engines are al- 
ways being built. 

This enormous engine-power puts 
the multimillion manpower of India, 
China or Russia far into the shade. 
Along with it have arisen the continu- 
ous processes of the chemical indus- 
tries, which pour raw materials into 
one end of a factory and take finished 
products out of the other while a few 
men casually watch dials. 

So completely have machines 
taken over the work of muscles that 
only about 6% of the country’s non- 
agricultural workers are still rated as 
“unskilled.” The hand shovel and the 
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Steam turbine rotor. American ma- 
chines give ever-increasing strength. 


wheelbarrow have surrendered to the 
steam shovel and truck and the hod 
has given up to the hoist. 


a * * 


How did America get all these 
machines? The answer lies in our 
freedom to compete. A monopolistic 
economy lacks the incentive to keep 
making more and better machines to 
produce more goods for less money. 
It has no need to cut costs. Whether 
the monopoly belongs to Government, 
under communism as in Russia or un- 
der socialism as in England, or is 
managed under agreements by cartels 
and trusts, the absence of competition 
brings the same poor results. The anti- 
trust legislation of the 1890s helped 
to preserve free competition for this 
country. Freedom is the great engine 
of production. 

Under this system of freedom and 
full incentives, Americans have found 
it worth while to accumulate the capi- 
tal with which to create these ma- 
chines. There will be sad days under 
the Stars and Stripes if taxation con- 
tinues to mount until it destroys both 
the ability to save and the incentives 
to try for profits. 


* * * 


Not the least significant part 
of this story is that more, more and 
more machines can be made to pro- 
duce new weapons. That for Stalin! 
And when weapons are not needed, 
machines can go on producing a high- 
er and higher standard of living for 


people. 
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Another Red monkey wrench 


Gromyko jams the preliminary conference 


planning the Big Four meeting 


The Little Four conference at 
Paris reminds New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent Walter Kerr of a bit from 
an old Groucho Marx movie. Groucho, 
pretending to be a doctor, seizes a wom- 
an, takes her pulse, glances at his wrist 
watch and then leers into the camera: 
“Either this patient is dead—or my watch 
has stopped.” 

At Paris, after the deputies of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers had bickered 
through six sessions lasting a total of 
more than 20 hours, Kerr concluded that 
“the pulse beats are faint at best” but 
the patient still has a chance. 

The conferees met in the Palais Rose 
on Foch Avenue, scene of the Big Four’s 
last conference—a 29-day effort in 1949 
that bore no fruit. Russia sent a 20-man 
delegation headed by Andrei Gromyko, 
dead-pan exponent of the Soviet strategy 
of the nyet. Ambassador at large Philip 
C. Jessup represented the United States, 
Foreign Under Secretary Ernest Davies 
spoke for Britain and Secretary Alex- 
andre Parodi for France. 

Easy Task. The deputies had what 
appeared on the surface to be a fairly 
simple assignment: to agree on a list of 
topics that could be discussed at the 
proposed meeting of the Big Four For- 
eign Ministers, perhaps in Washington. 
The deputies were assigned to choose the 
questions; they have no authority to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of the various is- 
sues. But for Russia’s Gromyko they 
might have finished their task in one sit- 
ting. The West, having agreed in advance 
on an agenda, submitted it to Gromyko. 





It proposed three topics for discussion at 
a full-dress Big Four conference: 

1. “The determination of the causes 
of the present international tensions in 
Europe and of the means to secure a real 
and lasting improvement” in relations be- 
tween Russia and the West. 

2. The question of uniting parti- 
tioned Germany and writing a peace 
treaty for it. 

3. Ditto for Austria. 

Here was an agenda with enough 
meat on it to keep a Big Four conference 
going all summer. Russia micht have 


Lev’s Ste 





Carlisie, Des Moines Register 
W hat’s cooking? “Put something in the 
pot, Joe.” (SEE: Red monkey wrench) 


accepted it and the deputies could have 
gone home to prepare for the big show. 
But Russia doesn’t do business that way. 
It never misses a chance to make propa- 
ganda hay while the sun is shining. And 
at Paris, with the West’s Big Three at 
close quarters for the first time in three 
years, Gromyko got out the pitchfork. 

First, he offered a Russian agenda. 
It called for discussion of demilitarization 
of Germany, a German peace treaty and 
reduction of Big Four armaments. At first 
glance it appeared that there was little 
gap between the two agendas. But it was 
not the questions the Russians proposed 
but how they were phrased that ran the 
Little Four conference into a deadlock. 

Take Russian item No. 1: “Fulfill- 
ment by the four powers of the Potsdam 
Agreement regarding the demilitarization 
of Germany and the prohibition of the 
remilitarization of Germany.” The aver- 
age fellow, quickly reading his news- 
paper over morning coffee or in his easy 
chair at the day’s end, might well ask: 
“What’s wrong with that?” The trouble 
is, there’s a great deal wrong with the 
phrasing of the question. Pure and sim- 
ple, it is a clever Russian attempt to 
cloud over the facts and to pags off the 
Kremlin as the great force for peace 
seeking to do right by Germany despite 
the opposition of the U.S. and its Allies. 

Case Against Russia. The facts— 
which Russia tries to hide and for very 
good reason—are that it was the Krem- 
lin, not the West, that violated the Pots- 
dam Agreement. It was Russia that 
sealed off the heart of Germany and 
stripped it of its wealth. It was Russia 
that trained and equipped and armed to 
the teeth a new German army, called the 
Bereitschaften. If the West were foolish 
enough to withdraw its troops without 
foolproof guarantees from Russia, this 
Soviet puppet army could quickly take 
over all of Germany. 

And so all last week Gromyko kept 
grinding the propaganda mill. He pre- 
vented the conference from making any 
progress, but he didn’t fool his Western 
adversaries. “The Russian proposals,” 
said Jessup, “are all phrased like the 
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Little Four. In the Palais Rose, Britain’s Davies, the U.S.’s Jessup, Russia’s Gromyko, France’s Parodi. (SEE: Wrench) 
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question, ‘Have you quit beating your 
wife?’ If you answer ‘yes’ it means you 
have been beating her. If you answer ‘no’ 
it means you are continuing to beat her.” 

Gromyko ended last week’s sorry 
performance by rejecting a compromise 
offer by the West. But some observers 
remain optimistic, feel that he may come 
around. All of the maneuvers of the 
Kremlin in recent weeks have betrayed 
Russia’s growing concern over the re- 
arming of the West. Some say that if 
Stalin could get the West’s approval on 
a deal for uniting and disarming Ger- 
many, Western Europe might lose its in- 
terest in rearming. If this is the Russian 
strategy, the Kremlin will have to make 
some sort of compromise at Paris, where 


decisions can’t be made, in order to set . 


the stage for a Big Four parley, which 
alone has the power to act. 


Silent critic 


Ever since President Juan Perén 
took office five years ago, he has been out 
to get the Argentine paper La Prensa. 
Attempting to keep his most forthright 
public critic off the street, he restricted 
its newsprint, ordered “back” payments 
on customs duties and harassed it with 
unreasonable safety regulat:ons. Finally, 
on Jan. 26, a Perén-controlled newsven- 
dors’ union forced it to shut down by a 
boycott and threats of violence. When 
workers tried to force their way into the 
plant, one was killed and 13 injured. 

This week the plant was still closed, 
and police kept employes from entering. 
Meanwhile, in Washington an official 
voice was raised in La Prensa’s behalf. 
Assistant Secretary of State Edward G. 
Miller Jr. said the closing of the paper 
alienates the United States from Argen- 
tina. 
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Stalemate in Korea 


may come next 


Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Eighth Army commander in Korea, took 
a trip to the front early this week to see 
how the new offensive was going. Al- 
though he saw the enemy retreating all 
along the 70-mile front, he cautioned 
newsmen not to be overoptimistic. “We 
let a lot of air out of the inflated balloon 
of Red China’s military might,” he said, 
“but I do not believe the enemy has been 
routed.” 

Intelligence officers at Eighth Army 
headquarters backed up his statement, 
reported that the Communists still have 
200,000 men in the line, another 100,000 
in reserve south of the Yalu River and 
possibly 200,000 across the river. 

But the Reds seemed to be avoiding 
a scrap. “The Communists are no longer 
standing and dying the way they once 
did,” said 1st Cavalry Commander Maj. 
Gen. Charles Palmer. “They once had a 
taste for this war but it has begun to 
sour on them.” 

The heavy Communist casualties 
were enough to sour any soldier. The 
three-pronged U.N. offensive jumped off 
Wednesday, and by Sunday it had al- 
ready accounted for 35,000 Red wounded 
or dead. In contrast, figures released by 
the Pentagon last week put total U.S. 
losses since the war began at 52,448, in- 
cluding 8,853 dead. 

No Replacements. Keeping U.N. 
losses down is now of a prime concern to 
U.N. officers. Limited to the 150,000 men 
they have in action and forbidden to hit 
the enemy at the Manchurian build-up 
points, they see a long fight ahead. 

General Douglas MacArthur agrees. 
After his fourteenth Korean visit last 
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Spring comes to Korea. General Mud takes it out on American foot soldiers and on supply trucks. (SEE: Stalemate) 


week he said, “the battle lines cannot 
fail in time to reach a point of theoretical 
stalemate.” He also warned “there are 
indications that the enemy is attempt- 
ing to buildup from China a massive 
spring offensive.” But, the General as- 
sured, “even under our existing condi- 
tions of restraint, it should be clearly 
evident . . . that they cannot impose 
their will in Korea by military force.” 


For the record 


Yugoslavia charged that Russia 
and its satellites were massing troops 
and arms for an attack aimed at over- 
throwing Marshal Tito’s regime. A 481- 
page White Paper said border incidents 
in the past three years have created a 
“permanent little war on our frontiers.” 

@ e Communist Czechoslovakia ban- 
ished Archbishop Josef Beran from 
Prague and named a “patriotic” priest 
to succeed him as Catholic Primate. 

@ @ Nationalist China asked the 
United Nations to condemn and punish 
Mao Tse-tung’s regime for mass murder. 
The Nationalists charged that the Reds 
planned to kill a third of China’s 450 
millions in order to produce a more man- 
ageable country. 

e @e The Burmese Court of Appeals 
ordered the release from prison of Dr. 
Gordon S. Seagrave, whose best-sellers 
have won him fame as the “Burma Sur- 
geon.” The court upheld his conviction 
on charges of aiding rebels but it reduced 
his sentence from six years to the six 
months already served. 

© ¢ General Eisenhower named a 
seven-man “brain trust” for his new 
European army. It included three British 
officers, two French, one Italian and an 
American—Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Lea- 
vey, who will head up supply. 
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Death in Tehran brings a new crisis 


Hussein Ala replaces oil-rich Iran’s ‘strong man’ 


The assassination of Ali Razmara, 
50, “strong man” and premier of oil-rich 
Iran, touched off a dangerous new crisis 
in the ancient land of young (31) Mo- 
hammad Reza Shah Pahlevi last week. 

Well aware that Russia’s poor little 
oil-rich neighbor is one of the Kremlin’s 
key objectives, observers promptly looked 
for the Communist plotter behind the as- 
sassination. But the trigger man, a 26- 
year-old carpenter, was no Communist. 
He was a member of Fayadan Islam (dev- 
otees of Islam), a fanatical Moslem sect 
which hates all foreigners—Russian, Brit- 
ish and American alike—with equal in- 
tensity. 

The assassination turned Tehran into 
a seething cauldron of hate. The Commu- 
nist-led Tudeh Party, which went under- 
ground after it was outlawed in 1949, 
staged a “death to MacArthur” demon- 
stration in front of the American Em- 
bassy. Fayadan Islam threatened to kill 
more of the nation’s political leaders, 
including the Shah, unless Razmara’s 
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assassin was released from prison. 

Man for the job. These aggressive 
moves frightened off the relatively few 
candidates available to succeed Razmara. 
One after another, men sounded out by 
the Shah begged off. But finally, he per- 
suaded Hussein Ala, 68, a polite little 
scrapper, to take the job. 

Ala, a good friend of the West and 
former ambassador to Washington, be- 
came a national hero in 1946. In the 
United Nations he challenged the Krem- 
lin’s moves to muscle into Azerbaijan, 
Iran’s northernmost province which. bor- 
ders on the Soviet Union. Ala pleaded his 
cause so eloquently that Lake Success ap- 
plied the pressure and Russia backed 
down. 

In taking over Razmara’s job Ala 
faces a tough fight to restore domestic 
peace. Last June, after 30 years of army 
life, Razmara gave up his post as Chief 
of Staff and became Premier. He started 
work on the Shah’s program of bringing 
a better way of life to the people through 
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Stalin’s diminishing stature 


These figures, released by the 
Department of State last week, show 
how the Kremlin is losing ground in 
the battle for Western Europe. The 
Communist parties of 11 nations have 
lost a third of their members since 
1946 despite the Kremlin’s “false 
promises, strong-arm tactics, threats 
and pressures.” 
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Homer M. Byington Jr., director 
of the Department’s office of Western 
European Affairs, compiled the figures. 
He gave credit to the American people 
and to Marshall Plan aid and at the 
same time expressed “confidence that 
in the next five years the picture will 
be correspondingly better than it is 
today.” 








Premier Hussein Ala. The Shah calls 
on hero in hour of need. (SEE: Tehran) 


land reforms and new industries that 
would mean more jobs. 

Ripe for Reform. Chief benefici- 
eries were to be the millions of peasant- 
serfs who have been bound to centuries of 
poverty by a feudal system in which a few 
hundred families—representing less than 
1% of a population of 17 million—own 
80% of the land. Iran is the world’s 
fourth largest producer of oil (behind the 
United States, Venezuela and Russia) 
and Razmara counted on paying the 
freight by increased revenue from the 
British-owned Anglo-[ranian Oil Co. 

But the wealthy landowners wouldn’t 
buy this deal or any other part of Raz- 
mara’s “New Deal” program. They con- 
stitute a potent force since they control 
the government administration, the courts 
and the graft-ridden Majlis (Parliament). 
Tudeh and the Moslem hierarchy also 
sided against Razmara. 

Prodded by its rich masters, the 
Majlis named an 18-man commission to 
draw up a plan for taking the oil conces- 
sion away from the British and putting 
the industry under government control. 
The Russian hand behind this effort was 
plain to see. For if the British were 
booted out, the door would be open for 
Soviet “technical advisers” to come in and 
win control of the industry. 

His Last Word. Razmara fought 
the nationalization proposal from the 
start. “We do not have the necessary 
know-how and capital,” he said, “to run 
these complex industries on our own.” 
Moreover, he argued that nationalization 
would abolish 80% of Iran’s. foreign rev- 
enues and throw thousands out of work. 
A few days before his death he put his 
opinions into a bitter 7,000-word report 
and sent it off to the Majlis Commission. 
On the day he was laid to rest in a sol- 
dier’s grave, the committee convened and 
dealt Razmara a posthumous defeat. It 
voted unanimously in favor of oil nation- 
alization. 
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A kiss from El Caudillo 


Spain’s Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco bestows his first kiss on 
his first grandchild. The baby is the 
daughter of the Marqués and Mar- 
quesa de Villaverde. The Marquesa is 
Franco’s daughter. This picture was 


The dismal future 
of Premier Queuille 


In France premiers and cabinets 
are set up and knocked down as fast as 
tenpins in a tournament. Since the end 
of the war, 14 cabinets and nine prime 
ministers have fallen in the rough and 
tumble of French politics. 

Last week No. 15—like No. 14 a 
middle-of-the-roader—came in, headed by 
Henri Queuille. For Queuille ( pronounced 
“kuy-yeh”) it was his third shot in two 
years. His first term lasted 13 months, 
the longest of any postwar premier. (His 
second lasted two days.) 

The National Assembly finally gave 
him a vote of confidence (359-250) to 
form the new cabinet after several at- 
tempts had been made to find a replace- 
ment for Premier René Pleven. Cabinet 
No. 14 and Pleven fell Feb. 28 and, until 
Queuille was approved, France was with- 
out a government. 

Pleven fell on the issue of the elec- 
toral vote reform. As it stands, the 
French choose their Assembly with a 
complicated system of balloting based on 
proportional representation: Seats are 
awarded in direct ratio to the number of 
votes a party wins. 

Red Advantage. This system fa- 
vors the Communists. Although they are 
relatively few in number, there are so 
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taken after the child had been christ- 
ened Maria in the chapel of Franco’s 
palace. The proud father, the Mar- 
qués, is standing behind Franco. The 
baby rests in the arms of her paternal 
grandmother, Countess Argillo. 





many political parties in France (16 are 
represented in the Assembly) that the 
Communists control 175 delegates in the 
621-seat Assembly—more than any other 
single party. 

So the other parties have agreed that 
the electoral law should be changed. The 
snag is that each party wants to make 
sure the new law won't hurt its own 
chances when the French go to the polls 
before Nov. 10. 

The new Premier, Queuille, did a 
good job of winning agreements in his 
first term of office. But unless he can 
persuade some parties to yield on the 
electoral issue he may go tumbling after 
Pleven. 


Ibrahim’s mustache 


Traffic outside Alexandria’s Royal 
Yacht Club was directed by the finest 
mustachios in all Egypt. Behind the mag- 
nificent specimens, which swept upward 
like two black semaphores, was traffic 
cop Mohammed Ibrahim Sayed Ahmed. 
But headquarters decided the mustache 
—which caused drivers to gape—was a 
traffic hazard. They ordered it clipped, 
banished Ibrahim to a lonely beat. Ibra- 
him went to court and battled for his 
rights. 

Last week the court ruled he could 
grow his mustachios back. He also got 


back his old Yacht Club post. 





The chief resigns; 
Morrison takes over 


Back in 1940 Winston Churchill 
arranged a seat in Parliament for Ernest 
Bevin so that the scrappy head of the 
million-member British Transport and 
General Workers Union could take the 
post of Labor Minister in the wartime 
coalition cabinet. Neither Britain nor 
Churchill ever regretted that choice. For 
Bevin rallied British labor with the slo- 
gan, “give ’itler ’ell,” and did his full 
share toward winning the war. 

When the Labor Party swept into 
power in 1945, Prime Minister Attlee re- 
warded Bevin with one of the choicest 
plums of victory—the Foreign Secretary- 
ship. As the chief architect of British 
diplomacy, Bevin had his ups and downs, 
but he never lacked for courage. He diag- 
nosed the Russian game and called the 
turn on their schemes. 

But last week Ernie Bevin, tired and 
thin, ailing with a weak heart, decided 
to call it quits. On his 70th birthday, he 
resigned and moved to an easier post in 
the cabinet as Lord Privy Seal. 

Errands for Attlee. Attlee 
promptly named Herbert Morrison, 63, 
deputy prime minister, to Bevin’s old job. 
Unlike Bevin, Morrison is no Johnny- 
come-lately to politics. He has been in 
the game most of his life. Like Bevin, he 
is proud of his humble birth. The son 
of a London policeman, he left school at 
14 to become an errand boy. Once in the 
House of Commons he mispronounced a 
word. When a titled member stood up to 
correct him Morrison apologized with a 
laugh: “I don’t come from Oxford. I come 
from ’Oxton”—carefully dropping the ‘H’ 
in Hoxton, a poor London district, to 





Wide World 
Ernest Bevin. At 70, he calls it quits. 
(SEE: The chief) 
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indicate his Cockney background. Morri- 
son has served Attlee well, chiefly as 
party disciplinarian with the ticklish as- 
signment of keeping the Socialists’ noisy 
left wing in line. 

Lately, perhaps because he knew 
that one day he would get Bevin’s job, he 
has been taking a more active interest in 
foreign affairs. He was a prime advocate 
of the British “go slow” policy in Korea, 
accused the United States of undue and 
dangerous haste in the Far East. He 
warned that it was possible for the world 
to “huff and puff” itself into a new global 
war. 


Why Europe’s money 
flows to Uruguay 


Uruguay, the smallest republic in 
South America, has often been compared 
with Switzerland. Like the Swiss, Uru- 
guay’s 2.4 million people are outstanding 
for their industry; they also boast the 
strongest democratic tradition south of 
the Rio Grande. Last week, as the spring 
war clouds continued to gather over Eu- 
rope, Uruguay was replacing Switzer- 





Black Star 


Herbert Morrison. “I don’t come from 
Oxford.” (SEE: The chief) 


land as the haven for “flight capital” 
(money sent out of a country at war or 
threatened by war). Already hundreds 


OVERSEAS WIT 





During his first vacation abroad, 
David Ben-Gurion spent some time in 
Greece to look at recent excavations. 
At one spot a young man boasted to the 
Israeli Prime Minister: “Some copper 
wire was found in this cave. Doesn’t 
that prove conclusively that the ancient 
Greeks had telephones?” 

“In a cave near Mount Scopus the 
other day,” the Prime Minister replied, 





Daily Express, London 

“Now please don’t forget that while we 

are quite prepared to share blood don- 

ors, the oxygen tent is reserved exclu- 
sively for Government supporters.” 
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“one of our scientists found nothing. 
Does that mean the ancient Hebrews 
had wireless communications?” 

—The New Palestine. 


* * * 


At a party in Mexico the guests 
were discussing the faith one should 
have in a person’s word. “I only believe 
half of what I am told,” said one. 

“Not I,” said Senor Blas Camacho 
Gutierrez, collector of internal rev- 
enue, “I always believe double what I 
am told.” 

—Hispano Americano, Mexico City. 


* 2 


A Moscow citizen was compli- 
menting another on his three sons. “You 
must be very proud of them,” he said. 
“One a doctor, one a lawyer and one an 
artist.” 

“Yes,” said the father, “but the 
son I’m really proud of is in America. 
He’s unemployed and gets money from 
the Government. If it weren’t for the 
few dollars he sends us we’d starve.” 

—Butun Dunya, Istanbul. 


a 


“Good heavens, Doctor! What a 
terrific bill,” the patient protested. 

“My dear fellow,” the doctor re- 
plied, “if you knew what an interesting 
case yours was, and how strongly I was 
tempted to let it proceed to a postmor- 
tem, you wouldn’t complain at a bill 
three times as big as this.” 


—Black and White, Dublin. 


of millions of dollars in cash, securities 
and gold have been stowed away in 
Montevideo banks by wealthy, war-jittery 
Europeans. To them Uruguay, with its 
stable currency (now valued at two pesos 
to the dollar), seems a safer depository 
than Switzerland. 

The most attractive thing about Uru- 
guay as an international safe-deposit box 
is its healthy economy. It is one of the 
few countries in the world that does not 
seek a loan from the United States. Sales 
of beef to Britain and wool to the U.S. 
have made Uruguay prosperous. Almost 
80% of its 72,000 square miles of rolling 
plains is used for grazing 8 million head 
of cattle and 20 million sheep. Last year 
the Uruguayans ended a dollar shortage 
by producing 63,000 tons of wool for 
export to a rising market. 

Democratic Socialism. Uruguay 
is no Socialist state, but gradually, by 
democratic consent, it has developed a 
balance between nationalization and free 
enterprise which the Uruguayans call 
“unsocialist socialism.” For example, 
they have a state-owned packing house 
which does business side by side with 
private packing houses..There are the 
usual complaints from the private pack- 
ers, but very few of them have been 





Paris Match 
“Oh, Mr. Marx, 1 read your book, Das 


Kapital, and it was sensational.” 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

An American correspondent in 
Moscow was given permission to visit a 
Russian airfield. When he came upon a 
row of fighters that, though apparently 
not jets, had no propellers, he turned to 
his guide and said: “Why don’t they 
have propellers?” 

Guide: “Look at those tail assem- 
blies. Have you anything like that in 
America?” 

Correspondent: “Possibly . . . but 
what about the propellers?” 

Guide: “Look at those swept-back 
wings.” 

Correspondent: “Yes, but the pro- 
pellers.” 

Guide, after a moment’s thought: 
“All right, but what about the Negro 
problem in the South?” 
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Let’s follow your physician’s prescription into your 
pharmacist’s compounding room... 

The pharmacist’s first act is to carefully interpret 
Cn ee the prescription—check its signs and symbols to 
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Sis Saehses, | \ make sure of their precise meanings. Your safety is 
a cna a his legal responsibility. 

That done, he -assembles the necessary com- 
ponents for your prescription from the thousands 
of drugs he has in his stock, He knows them all 
intimately—their dosage, usage and properties. 

Then he skillfully uses his specialized equipment 
to weigh, mix, or combine the ingredients of your 
prescription in strict accordance with your physi- 
cian’s specifications. 

He checks and rechecks every ingredient he uses, 
and every step in his compounding technique. 
Instructions are confirmed, and directions stated on 
the label in such a way that no misunderstanding 
will occur. Finally, he registers your prescription 
by number and files it away for future reference. 

He prepares simple mixtures as meticulously as 
he does the highly complex ones. In filling every 
prescription, he applies the technical skill and 
professional knowledge that have been acquired 
through many years of scientific training. As a mem- 
ber of one of the professions that help you guard 
your health, he is ever mindful of his responsibility. 


COPYRIGHT 1951—PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines pre- 

scribed by physicians and dispensed by pharmacists: 
ya PARKE, DAVIS & CO. [in as primes pecan an 
therapeutic Agents ... Endocrines . . . Pharmaceutical 
Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32,Michigan Preparations ...Surgical Dressings...Vitamin Products. 
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THE WORLD AND US 





by Felix Morley 


Some praise for Congress 





Pathfinder 


Fulbright and Douglas. Hard-working members of a hard-working Congress. 


With all the weeks that are dedi- 
cated to being kind to dumb animals, 
smiling at strangers or combating 
diseases, why not one _ specifically 
acknowledging our debt to Congress? 

No body of men in this country 
works harder, contains fewer phonies, 
has the best interest of the Republic 
more at heart and yet is more criti- 
cized and less appreciated. 

The fact that Congressmen are 
elected makes that body representa- 
tive, but does not automatically make 
Congress representative of the best 
American traits. That is accomplished 
only by the effort and conscience of 
the individual legislator. 


* * * 


In the face of unparalleled diffi- 
culties the 82nd Congress is doing a 
supremely good job. It has been espe- 
cially determined to reassert its re- 
sponsibility as the guardian of the 
public interest. And this has not been 
a partisan matter. 

Democratic Senators Fulbright 
(Ark.) and Kefauver (Tenn.) are 
primarily responsible for pressing the 
probes into RFC corruption, and into 
the underworld rackets that have been 
so tolerantly regarded by the Demo- 
cratic high command. Another Demo- 
cratic Senator, Douglas of Illinois, 
has tried to resolve the potentially 
ugly split between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


¥ * F | 


Republican Senators have been 
especially vigorous lately in demand- 
ing safeguards against the unlimited 
increase of military authority. Taft 
(Ohio), Wherry (Neb.) and Kem 
(Mo.) led the fight to limit the Presi- 
dent’s power to send troops abroad in 
peacetime. Taft, Morse (Ore.) and 


Ferguson (Mich.) have demanded a 
ceiling on the size of the armed 
forces under the new draft law. 

As well expressed by Morse, on 
the Senate floor: “I think it very im- 
portant that we keep a check on the 
military and that they be required, as 
conditions change, to come before us 
for additional grants of power.” 


* * * 


Debate in the House is less spec- 
tacular than in the Senate, but the 
volume of work accomplished is no 
less. Indeed, because tax legislation 
originates in the House, the burden 
is heavier than ever. 

Although visitors daily crowd the 
galleries of Congress, what they see 
on the floor gives little idea of how 
hard the Representatives work off- 
stage. Take the vital subject of ap- 
propriations. The full House Commit- 
tee on this subject has 50 members, 
but for this session it is broken into 
11 subcommittees of from five to seven 
Representatives. 

¥ * * 


Each of these subcommittees 
scrutinizes a separate field of Federal 
expenditure, reviews the estimates, 
conducts hearings, tries where possi- 
ble to pare the cost—always against 
Administration protest. 

That tiresome, detailed work has 
taken all morning for these commit- 
tee members for some weeks past. 
And that is only a sample of a Con- 
gressman’s duties. His mail alone can 
easily average 100 letters a day. Phone 
calls are innumerable. And he must 
always be on tap for speeches. 

A Be-Kind-To-Congress week, 
with perhaps a letter of grateful ap- 
preciation to your hard-working Rep- 
resentative, would seem decidedly in 
order. 
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actually forced out of business. 

From the people there are _prac- 
tically no complaints. They pay no in- 
come tax, have the highest standard of 
living and the greatest degree of individ- 
ual freedom of any people in South 
America. In the face of such ideal con- 
ditions, the Communists, although free to 
agitate, have gotten nowhere. In the last 
general election they lost their only seat 
in the Senate and were cut to two dele- 
gates in the 99-member House of Depu- 
ties. 


Warmhearted Gls 


Two years ago Sergeant Hugh 
O’Reilly of the Bronx was assigned to 
occupation duty at Osaka, Japan. He 
was fond of youngsters and spent a lot 
of time at an orphanage run by the 
French Sisters of Charity. One day he 
had a happy thought: Why not adopt 
the orphanage? 

His buddies in the 27th Regiment of 
the 25th Infantry Division thought that 
was a grand idea. Week after week 
they pooled part of their pay, turned it 
over to the orphanage. Eventually they 
raised enough to finance a new home for 
the youngsters. 

When war came to Korea, the 27th 
was ordered to the front. It mixed in 
the thick of the fighting, earned the 
praise of its commander as “the best 
regiment in Korea.” War or no war, the 
boys didn’t forget the orphans, con- 
tinued to send money “home” to Osaka. 
Two weeks ago the men of the 27th got 
their first leave from Korea. The first 
arrivals in Osaka, with O’Reilly in the 
lead, went straight to the orphanage 
for a happy reunion with their charges. 





Wide World 
Home is the warrior. For Sergeant 
O’ Reilly, a reunion. (SEE: Warmhearted) 
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EATON 


Tony Lemos has a “hurry-up” job, and he can’t 
tolerate slowdowns. When there’s a landslide on the main 
highway in Contra Costa County, California, it must 
be cleared pronto. For “roadwork” like this, he’s 
mighty glad his six International Trucks are equipped 
with Eaton 2-Speed Axles. 

Says Mr. Lemos: “With Eaton Axles, there’s less time 
for repairs and more loads per truck per day. 

Eatons are money-makers for me! 

“With Eatons, my trucks have double the number of 
gear ratios,” he states. That means greater pulling power 
in the low range to overcome conditions ordinarily 
“impossible.” The high range supplies highway speeds 
that save time and gas. 

Talk over Eaton 2-Speed Axles with your truck dealer. 
He’ll explain how they put more profit in any 
truck operator’s pocket. 






Makes the grade. “Hauling this heavy equipment up 
steep hills is easy with an Eaton. I save plenty of gas 
when my truck is empty, too,” says driver Walter Stevens. 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wsasurrosun | _2=SPEED Zzccé AXLES 
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- nd yourspeed ratios — 
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are now doubled 
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enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 





MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 





Job done—on time! Tony Lemos talks things 
&) over with Office Manager R. L. McFadden. 
Other 


Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves ¢ Tappets « Hydraulic Valve Lifters « Vaive “Since we switched to Eatons, we've had lower 
Sect Inserts * Rotor Pumps ¢ Conventional Motor Truck Axles *¢ Permanent Mold Gray Iron 
Castings « Heater-Defroster Units « Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Springtites) ¢ Snap Rings : 
Cold Drawn Steel ¢ Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs ¢ Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers McFadden points out. 


optrating expenses — and no axle repairs,” 
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Underground warfare in Georgetown 


The atom-conscious Mrs. Heiberg strikes her colors 


“As an A-bomb shelter expert, I 
am a 100% flop.” 

In these unduly modest words, Mrs. 
Alf Heiberg—General Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s first wife—summed up the experi- 
ence of six significant weeks in which she 
fought a one-woman battle with Washing- 
ton authorities to provide herself and her 
neighbors a decent place to duck. 

“I was listening on the radio,” said 
Mrs. Heiberg last week, “and I heard 
the District’s civil defense man say he 
couldn’t promise us any community shel- 
ters. He said that when the bomb drops 
we should throw ourselves face down in 
the gutter. That didn’t appeal to me.” 

Mrs. Heiberg’s 54-year-old parrot be- 
gan squawking: “MacArthur! MacAr- 
thur!” Said Mrs. H.: “I do wish it 
wouldn’t. It makes my present husband 
furious. But about those shelters—I’m 
one of those Americans who doesn’t like 
to be pushed around, not even by an A- 
bomb. So I decided to fend for myself.” 

Solid & Strong. Beneath her 
Georgetown mansion Mrs. Heiberg has 
an old slave cellar, about 100 by 150 feet. 
Since it was lined with four-foot boulders 
dragged from the Potomac back in 1820, 
she thought it would be an ideal spot, 
with a little remodeling, to shelter a 
couple of hundred people in a raid. 

“My contractor said he was just the 
man to do the work for me, since he knew 
as much as anybody else about atom 
bomb shelters, which was nothing. So I 
said, ‘Now that’s my man!’” 

Promptly a crew was set to digging 
an outside entrance from the garden and 
excavating a space under the garage floor 
to hold an impromptu hospital. With $800 
already spent, Mrs. Heiberg was told by 
District of Columbia engineers that she 
was undermining the house and all the 
dirt (11 truckloads) should be replaced. 

“You Pays Your Money .. .” 
Tackling the question of radioactivity, 
Mrs. Heiberg learned from one set of 
officials that the shelter’s doors should 
be made of steel, from another that lead 
was much better, and from a third that 
only a “curtain” of water would do. Other 
authorities briskly decreed that she would 
have to put in latrines, reroute water- 
pipes (unless she expected to operate a 
swimming pool), and install an elaborate 
ventilating system. 

The final blow came when Civil De- 
fense advisers informed her that it might 
not be too good an idea to be in the base- 
ment anyway: Like most Georgetown 
brick houses with load-bearing walls, 
Mrs. Heiberg’s four-story dwelling could 
be expected to collapse into the cellar at 
the first whiff of an A-bomb. 

Mrs. Heiberg surrendered, withdrew 
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her engineering forces. Her advice now 
to her neighbors: “When you read in the 
papers that Truman and Acheson are 
both leaving town for a vacation, pack 
your bag immediately and follow ’em!” 


Self-defense 


With Congress beginning to lower 
the boom on nonessential executive agen- 
cies, Washington bureaucrats have been 
giving a wry joke considerable circula- 
tion. Said one official to another: 

“This defense work is getting me 
down.” 

“But your agency hasn’t anything to 
do with defense!” 

“Doesn’t it? Why, we spend all our 
time now up on the Hill—defending our- 
selves!” 


Capital jester 


Defending his status as the Ad- 
ministration’s most accomplished quip- 
ster, Price Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle 
took on the Washington press corps last 
week, gave their ribs a brisk, professional 
workout, and departed with his jester’s 
crown still firmly atop his babylike brow. 
Typical DiSallies: 

ee On his legal adviser, Harold 
Leventhal: “He’ll never have to worry 
about his job—he drives me home at 
night.” 

@ @ On a newspaper account of his 





Wide World 
Treasurer’s treasure. Dollar bills on 
her brain. (SEE: Millinery) 
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Alf Heiberg (left) and helpers. No 
hiding place. (SEE: Georgetown) 


“seven” children: “I didn’t mind, but I 
had a tough time explaining the other 
two to my wife.” 

@ @ On the cost of living: “For meg 
it’s gone down. In Toledo I used to have 
my fingernails manicured. Now I bite 
them off.” 

@e On the scientific selection of 
Government personnel: “When you see 
someone on the street in Washington, you 
can be sure of one thing: He’s either 
from Independence—or Toledo.” 


Inflated millinery 


The Treasurer of the United States 
made it pretty clear last week that infla- 
tion had gone to her head. Returning to 
Washington from Dallas, Mrs. Georgia 
Neese Clark startled the capital by wear- 
ing a gift bonnet festooned with her 
signed creations: 32 crisp dollar bills. 
Politically unambitious, Treasurer Clark 
seemed to have signed away her last 
chance to become a candidate: If she ever 
throws her hat in the ring now, there’ll 
be hordes of men diving to get it out. 


Fun at the Mint 


Leland Howard, assistant director 
of the Mint, amuses his friends with this 
hocus-pocus. 

Write down your age, multiply by 2; 
add 5, multiply by 50; subtract the num- 
ber of days in the year (365); add loose 
change in your pocket, under $1, and 
finally add 115. 

Result: your age and your cash in 
pocket. (If you are 42 and have 37¢, 
answer after all the arithmetic is 4237.) 

Yes ... Howard says it also works 
if you’re broke. 
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Hatful of Fep! 


AND in your car famous Fire-Chief is a 


tankful of pep. Ready to give you quick starts... 


FIRE-CHIEF 


Fire-Chief is regular priced, too. So step up GASOLINE 


fast warm-ups . . . smooth getaways. 


your driving pleasure. Fill up at your Texaco Dealer 


... the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE—every Tuesday eight. 
See newspaper for time and station. 
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OU CAN BE SURE that small business will have to develop more dynamic leader- 
“ship and better organization if it is to grow stronger—or even hold 
its own—in a defense mobilization economy. 

DER PRESSURE, the Federal Government tries to give both Big Business and Big 

Labor a substantial part of what it wants. But it's shifting the 

problems of smail business onto communities and states. 

0 C. PRITCHARD, head of a Denver building materials firm, is director of 
National Production Authority's small business office. He has asked 
all state governors to name commissions to bring together small busi- 
ness firms, Federal buyers and prime contractors who need subcontrac— 
tors. 

BUT DPA FIGHTS SHY of suggesting how these commissions shall be organized or 
“what responsibility they should have. This just about makes small 
business the forgotten segment of the economy. 

BIGGEST HOPE FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS is the recommendation by DPA's William 
H. Harrison for a change in procurement policy. He wants prime con- 
tractors allowed as much profit on a subcontract item or component as 
they would make if they produced the item in their own plants. This 
will stimulate prime contractors to sublet to small business instead 
of expanding their own plants, though it will increase final costs. 

"SELLING TO YOUR GOVERNMENT" is the title of a pamphlet issued by the Senate's 

Select Committee on Small Business. It tells how to find out if the 

Government buys your product, how to get started to make a sale, how 

to make a bid, how to get a subcontract. 
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pected. Slower-—paced conversion is prompted by the Oe ok outlook 
in Korea, lightening of war clouds in Europe and Stalin's willingness 
to talk. 

CONVERSION UNEMPLOYMENT is almost totally absent. This is believed to be due 
to know-how acquired in the last war. Some unemployment may show up 
locally later on, particularly in one-—industry cities and towns. 


if they're not gir of metal; prices, abiacben and wages up; business 
profits good; dividends lower on the average; and taxes at rates lower 
than they will be in the following six months. 

CAUTIOUS ECONOMIC FORECASTERS warn that Government spending for defense is 
postponing the overdue cyclical business slump. If defense spending 
were cut because of improved chances for a peaceful world settlement, 
many people could be hard hit—especially businesses that have gone 
too far in expanding their debt, plant, equipment and goods on hand. 


1952 AUTO MODELS will be introduced on schedule late this year—unless pre- 
vented by Government order. The industry says 1952 changes will be 
more extensive than in any previous year, except for first postwar 
models. 





BOEING'S B-52, world's fastest all-—jet bomber, capable of better than 600 mph, 
will be the B-29 of World War III if it comes. The B-29 was ordered 
into production before experimental models were completed. (Usually 
experimental models are tested 18 to 22 months before production 
starts.) Contracts for B-52 production will be signed within a few 
days, though two experimental B-52s are less than 75% completed. 

NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THE B-52 exists anywhere. It is so fast it does not need 
fighter support. In range, armament, radar, equipment and bomb-car- 
rying capacity it packs plenty of surprises for global warfare. The 
whole project is "top secret," and many high-ranking Boeing employes 
have never. had a peek at the B-52 as it exists today. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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ZENITH BRINGS YOU 


PITCH AND TEMPO CONTROL 


WITH THE SIMPLEST AUTOMATIC 
RECORD PLAYER EVER INVENTED! 


Irs ZENITH’s sensational new way to play records. And music 
lovers are a-buzz with the news of these new Zenith “Cobra-Matic” 
Radio-Phonographs ! 


Just think—now you can play all records always at the exact 
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See them now at your Zenith R 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Years of 





Above, the New Zenith® “Classic” Radio-Phonograph, 


Know-How” in Radionics™ Exclusively * Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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speed they were recorded. You can play records faster or slower, to 
suit your dancing mood. You can control pitch to suit your own 
musical preference. Thus you can sing with any record, too. Or 
accompany it with any musical instrument! 


Now your cherished old records, too . . . the Gold Seals, Colum- 
bias, Victors, Brunswicks that were recorded at different speeds 
...can be played in perfect pitch and with rich new tone quality. 
The “Cobra-Matic” has 3,000 speeds to let you play records of any 
present speed from 10 to 85—including the coming 16 R.P.M. 
You set one control for record speed, the other control for record 
size—7, 10 or 12 inch. And that’s all there is to it! 
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We won't socialize steel 


Free enterprise works —but Federal credit 


threatens Government inroads 


Britain’s fiery furnaces at Shef- 
field and Middlesborough had poured out 
steel for the Bren guns and Churchill 
tanks of World War II, for the thick 
plates and ribs of the Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Mary. After the war, British 
steel production—under private owner- 
ship—had zoomed upward more than 3 
million tons to a record 16.2 million last 
year. 

In spite of this, and the industry’s 
superb labor record (no major strikes in 
24 years, a pay scale one-third above the 
British industrial average), Britain’s La- 
bor Party nationalized steel last month. 
Some 92 independent companies, pro- 
ducing more than 97% of Britain’s pig 
iron and 99% of its steel ingots, were 
meshed into a gigantic state-run trust. 

Stockholders, accustomed to a 5% 
return on their investment, had to be con- 
tent with a Government promise of 3% 
—or sell out at a loss. 

Worse yet, the very Socialists who 
once criticized steel men for raising prices 
had already hiked prices of at least two 
major items, the British Information 
Services admitted last week. Pig iron 
jumped from $29.61 a ton to nearly $31. 
Cold-rolled steel took a socialistic climb 
from $92.40 to $94.15. 

This was socialism in action. 


Could it happen here? 

“Definitely not,” snapped precise, 
white-haired Senator James H. Duff (R.- 
Pa.), returning last fortnight from the 
ground-breaking for United States Steel 
Corp.’s new Fairless Works at Morris- 
ville, Pa. 

“Look what we’ve just seen,” he said. 
“The beginning of a $400 million steel 
mill, largest single expansion in history 
. . . and financed by private capital. It 
takes guts to gamble like that on the fu- 
ture of America. Confidence and guts. 

“That’s why the Government can’t 
lick the steel industry. A man is unbeat- 
able if he keeps coming back for more 
when he should be down. Our steel indus- 
try is like that.” 

Socialists in Congress? One car 
back on the Congressional Limited, in car 
W-51, Pennsylvania’s senior Senator, Ed- 
ward Martin, also a Republican, wasn’t 
so sure that there isn’t a real danger of 
steel socialization here. While willing to 
defend the industry against all comers 
(he was preparing a speech emphasizing 
that no single person or company owns 
as much as 1% of U.S. Steel’s stock), he 
doubted that all his Congressional col- 
leagues felt as friendly. 

“Nobody will come right out and 
say ‘Let’s nationalize steel’,” Martin 


pointed out. “But there are some people 
who I think would like to see it... . 
Some labor leaders . . . a few Congress- 
men ... some people within the Admin- 
istration. 

“Right now, the chief danger is Gov- 
ernment credit. These loans by RFC to 
set up new steel companies are bad. By 
loaning the money for a mill the Govern- 
ment puts itself in position to later take 
a hand in the operation of the mill. That 
would put Government in the steel busi- 
ness. Moreover, all this Government cred- 
it is just causing more and more infla- 
tion. Inflation might drive us to social- 
ism.” 

Business Without Risk. Everyone 
and his politician friend was trying to 
start a steel mill. In Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, California and Virginia, near- 
ly a dozen would-be steel entrepreneurs 
stood ready to gamble on business success 
—if the Government’ would put up $300 
million to $400 million and permit a 
quick tax write-off of construction costs. 

Already, Kentucky’s new Green 
River Steel Corp. had RFC’s promise to 
finance its $8 million plant, even to pro- 
vide another half a million for working 
capital. The late Senator Virgil Chapman 
(D.-Ky.) had “arranged appointments” 
with the right people for Green River’s 
promoters, 

In Texas, the Lone Star Steel Co. 
was using a $73.4 million RFC loan to 
parlay its $7.5 million iron works into a 
mill producing steel billets and bars. 
Democratic Representative Wright Pat- 
man of Texas helped local boosters se- 
cure the loan, just as he had assisted 
them in buying their original war-surplus 
plant for one fourth of its construction 
cost. 

With even more energy, Connecticut 
Senator Brien McMahon (D.) had 
rammed through a proposal for a $250 
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Tapping a blast furnace. Here a “second helper” ladles molten iron for lab tests; iron pours into ladles under grating. 
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The best place to shop is 


Looking for something un- 
usual in furniture? Victori- 
an? Skyscraper Modern? One 
of the new flip-top tables, 
or something special for the 
newlyweds? There’s a man 
in your own home town who 
can help you. .. . See your John Plain Dealer! 





Need help with your house- 
work? There’s a man in 
your town who can get you 
the best! Your choice of 7 
leading vacuum cleaners ... 
a complete home laundry... 
and reliable home freezers, 
mixers and automatic roast- 
‘ers by America’s leading makers of electrical 
housewares. See your John Plain Dealer! 


Believe if or mot, you can 
work all day and get dinner 
in minutes! Amazing new 
cookers require no pre-heat- 
ing, cook hamburgers in 2 
to 4 minutes, steaks in 114 
to 6 minutes—and there’s no 
odor, no waiting for frozen 
foods to thaw, no turning! They’re now on sale 
in your town—see your John Plain Dealer! 
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== There are over 51,000 John Plain Dealers 
in the United States. If you live in a community of 
less than 5,000 people, there is almost certainly a 
JP Dealer right in your own home town. 
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store, your hardware man . 


Who is he? Probably the most successful 
: retail merchant. The proprietor of your general 
. . perhaps the owner 


Keep Mother in stitches with 
an electric sewing machine 
by one of America’s fore- 
most manufacturers! Let her 
choose the portable or con- 
sole she prefers from the 
ges of The John Plain 
Book. See your John Plain Dealer today! ° 





Crying for the moon. . . or 
because you're chopping 
onions? Weep no more, my 
lady—there are over 300 
handy kitchen gadgets in The 
John Plain Book . . . to take 
the tears out of onion-chop- 
ping, trouble and drudgery out of household 
tasks! See your John Plain Dealer today! 


The Other Woman can be 
no problem if he’s busy 
with his Woodworking 
Tools! We have the makings 
for a complete work -and- 
fun shop for basement or 
utility room. Select the tools 
your husband wants from 
The John Plain Book — see your John Plain 
Dealer! 
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A few of the famous 
names you’ll find in 
The John Plain Book: 


Alvin Sterling 
Ansco Cameras 
Arvin Appliances 
Bates Bedspreads 
Bissell Sweepers 
Cannon Towels 
Columbia Records 
Conlon Ironers 
Cosco Products 
Daisy Air Rifles 
Dresner Luggage 
Gilbert Toys 


Heywood-Wakefield 
Furniture 


Imperial Furniture 
Jayson Shirts 
KitchenAid Mixers 
Knapp-Monarch 
LaCross Manicure 
Lionel Trains 
Marlin Firearms 
Mirro Aluminum 
North Star Blankets 


Nesco Roasters 
Oneida Sterling 
Pepperell Sheets 
Planet Jr. Tractors 
Piatt Luggage 
Proctor Appliances 
Quaker Lace Cloths 
Regina Polishers 
Rolifast Bicycles 
Ronson Lighters 
Remington Shavers 
St. Marys Blankets 
Shakespeare Rods 
Smith-Corona 
Typewriters 
Stanley Tools 
S. V. E. Projectors 
Taylor Instruments 
Thayer Furniture 
Timex Watches 
Westinghouse 
Wilson Sport Goods 
Wrisley Soaps 
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Although your John Plain Dealer may 
have a modest stock, he offers you your choice of 
over 6,000 gifts and homewares . . . the highly styled, 
deluxe quality merchandise you'd have to visit a big 
city to buy if he were not there to serve you. 


Ask your John Plain Dealer to show you 
America’s “Department Store Between Covers”— 
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= of your local gift shop. The John Plain Book! 
all 


Write for the name of 
your John Plain Dealer 


ORDER THROUGH J YOUR DEALER FROM 
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JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY + 444 WEST WASHINGTON STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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A label on a can of beans is your guaranty that 
always you can be sure that what you buy will 
be the same in quality, flavor and consistency 
as you bought before. You can be sure that a 
labelled automobile will be made to the same 
standard and specifications as other cars of the 
same make. Labels identify things and services 
— but how can we honestly and consistently 
label people? 

Here is a man who works in a manufacturing 
plant at a machine. 

Which of the labels on the board at the right 


should we pin on this man? 

He works with his hands, so we must pin the 
label “‘Laborer’’ on him. But just a minute— 
he has been thrifty, so he owns his own home, 
carries life insurance and has laid by some 
shares of stock and some bonds — his money 
has helped to finance business and industry — 
so we must label him a “Capitalist.” 

However, during a year’s time he hires 
dozens of workers to do jobs for him. Every 
time he or any of his family pays money out of 
pocket to someone else to do a piece of work, he 
is an ““Employer’’ — so that label goes on too. 

But he would not be worker, capitalist 


nor employer were he not also a ““Consumer.’” 
ploy 


By the things that he buys he provides work 


MERCHANDISE CAN AND SHOULD BE LABELLED... 
but can you label human | 





for others, and because they work, he works, 
he invests, he employs. 

Labelled ““Consumer,”’ he is the object of 
all eyes, he is the most sought after, the most 
necessary member of society. Without that 
label on his lapel we would not be able to pin 
on the choicest one of all —“‘Citizen.”’ 

The most precious label of all is the one that 
we Americans least appreciate. Thousands, 
yes, hundreds of thousands, have given their 
lives that the label “‘Citizen”’ might dignify 
his being. 

As a citizen, interested in the community, 
the county, the state, the nation as a whole, he 
has his greatest role to play. By his unselfish 
efforts as ““Citizen’’ he can do much to dispel 
the suspicion and misunderstanding that false 
labelling has created. 

Let’s continue to label honest merchandise 
so all may know it in the market place. 

Let’s stop pitting group against group by 
stupidly trying to label the one thing that can’t 
be labelled — the human being. 

We have a job to do now. A job that de- 
mands every last ounce of our human resource. 
When a hundred and fifty million Americans 
unite their limitless energies — their factories 
and farms—their unconquerable spirit—there 
can be no doubt of the outcome. 


Pathiinder 


This statement is written by the publishers of PATHFINDER Magazine in an 
effort to keep the United States “United” in every sense of the word. 


Permission is granted to reproduce this message in its entirety. 
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million New England steel mill project, 
over the protests of W. Stuart Symington, 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Symington had tried to 
convince McMahon that “you'll have a 
white elephant on your hands when this 
emergency is over.” But McMahon was 
firm. He got what he wanted: a certificate 
giving the mill defense tax concessions. 

The hyperenthusiastic New England 
Council, a local booster group which had 
been plugging the mill for four years, 
insisted it would pay for itself. New Eng- 
land, which uses 8 million tons of steel 
annually, could certainly support a mil- 
lion-ton mill, they said. They pointed to 
an $8 to $12 per ton freight saving which 
would enable them to meet competition 
from existing mills. 

No Profit. Steel men were unim- 
pressed. Several major companies had 
surveyed the New England region ex- 
haustively before refusing to come in. 
“We just couldn’t get around the fact,” 
said one executive last week, “that New 
England uses too many kinds of steel in 
too small quantities. A mill there would 
lose money.” 

Moreover, unless its backers obtain 
private financing instead of RFC’s, which 
is unlikely, the mill will become a Gov- 
ernment-financed ogre threatening private 
investments all the way from U.S. Steel’s 
250,000-ton plant at Worcester, Mass., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s huge Sparrows 
Point, Md., works. 

Industry executives see Government- 
financed steel mills becoming TVAs for 





steel—yardsticks to force uneconomic 
price manipulations. They don’t like it. 
They think it is creeping socialism. 

“I am perfectly willing to compete 
with an able operator like Ben Fairless,” 
said Armco Steel Corp. Chairman Charles 
R. Hook recently, “or with any enterpris- 
ing organization that has the guts to go 
into steel-making with its own money or 
borrowings from private savings. I am not 
anxious to run a race with a competitor 
who has little to lose because he is being 
financed by the American taxpayer.” 

“The people have the right to insist 
that the present danger be not used as a 
pretext for putting across .. . socialism,” 
Bethlehem’s President Arthur B. Homer 
added last Tuesday. Earlier, Bethlehem 
Chairman Eugene G. Grace had told how 
the industry would meet President Tru- 
man’s current steel goal without Federal 
financing. “If the country needs still 
more ... the industry will do it,” he said. 


“I don’t see any use for Government 
Sega css 


Expansion took courage. 

Steel men were not playing with 
their own money, or with taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, but with savings of stockholders. 
U.S. Steel alone has nearly 250,000. 

They had expanded before, only to 
lose their shirts later. In 1904-08, they 
added 10 million new tons of capacity, 
then saw sales drop from 26 million tons 
to 16 million in 1908. The same thing 
happened after the 1919-21 expansion, 
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Rolling steel slab. The “first hooker” measures the width of the slab . 
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. while the “roller” measures thickness of the completed 5/16-inch plate. 
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Ore. Bethlehem gets its first shipment 
from Venezuela late this month. 


and during the Great Depression when 
newly expanded output dropped from 60 
million tons to 15 million. 

Nonetheless, last week, there was 
little grumbling in the industry about the 
expansion job ahead. Demand, everyone 
admitted, was enormous. Since World 
War II alone, civilians had grabbed up 
27 million new cars and trucks (averag- 
ing 3,000 pounds of steel each), 4.7 mil- 
lion new homes (up to 7,000 pounds in 
the average six-room house), 21 million 
refrigerators (225 pounds of steel in the 
average box), and enough new pipelines 
to reach more than twice around the 
world. 

Now, piled on top of civilian de- 
mand, new “DO” (military priority) or- 
ders called for special plate steel for 
submarine-hunting subs and Walker Bull- 
dog tanks. Construction of 100,000 freight 
cars would take nearly 4 million tons, 
high priority equipment for the oil in- 
dustry another 1.9 million. Planners were 
working, too, on a diesel locomotive pro- 
gram and a high-speed merchant ship 
program. All would take much steel. 

Already, many companies reported 
one third or more of their steel was going 
to war-connected uses. To divert even 
more, the National Production Authority 
last Wednesday ordered an across-the- 
board slash of 20% in use of steel for 
autos and civilian appliances this year. 
Still more military steel would come from 
enormous production increases. 

Postwar Record. Last year, the in- 
dustry exceeded even its World War II 
peak, produced more than 96 million 
tons. By 1952’s end, its expansions will 
carry it past 117 million—nearly four 
times Russia’s estimated production. All 
the rest of the countries in the world 
combined do not produce as much as the 
United States. 

In most other industries, a produc- 
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What fire insurance has to do with Johnny’s history 
lesson is a lesson in itself to many grown-ups. 


Fire insurance protected every step necessary to putting 
the book in Johnny’s hands. It protected the mills 
where the paper was made...the plant where the book 
was printed and bound...even its storage. It helped 
make possible, too, the financing of his schoolhouse. And 
it guards the lives of Johnny and his schoolmates 
through safety education and fire drills. 

But here’s something that today is even more important. 
Fire insurance is necessary to the way of life that 

free men have built and fought to protect. It is a basic 
part of a system that rewards individual effort and 
encourages independent thinking. 

These are the forces, made'so clear in Johnny’s history 
lesson, that have helped develop the resources and 
produced the glorious history of America that is 
Johnny’s birthright and inspiration. 
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Fire insurance services are brought you 
by 200,000 agents and brokers all over the 
United States. Chances are one of them is 
a neighbor of yours. 


Your fire insurance rate per $100 protection 
is as much as 30% lower today than it was 
30 years ago. Write to the address below for 
a booklet giving the facts and telling other 
advantages of stock company fire insurance. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANTES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N, ¥. 
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Burgess has for over 40 years 
met the most exacting require- 
ments of consumers and indus- 
trial users of quality dry batteries. 
Burgess Batteries are sold every- 
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tributors and dealers. And again 
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neering and producing dry bat- 
teries for our armed forces in our 
campaign for World Freedom. 
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tion gain could come from the mere add- 
ing of a night shift, or acceleration of an 
assembly line. Not in steel. 

Every blast furnace is on 24-hour 
duty. While its output may be increased 
somewhat by “sweetening” the ore (mix- 
ing high-iron-content ore with poorer 
grades) and by forcing in oxygen, there 
is only one way to substantially increase 
iron, and thereby steel, production: 
Build new blast furnaces. The cost: about 
$22 million apiece at today’s prices. 

That is only part of the story of why 
the steel industry has spent more than 
$2.5 billion on expansion since World 
War II ended. Ore from the once-rich 
Mesabi range was running out; new 
sources had to be found in Venezuela 
(U.S. Steel and Bethlehem), Liberia (Re- 
public) and Labrador. Armco, National, ° 
Republic, Wheeling Steel and Youngs- 





town Sheet & Tube must build a 365-mile 
railroad to get their ore out of Labrador. 

To tap foreign ores, the industry is 
shifting eastward. Bethlehem is expand- 
ing its 5 million ton Sparrows Point 
plant, which already uses ores from 
Chile, Sweden and Africa. The $400 mil- 
lion U.S. Steel Plant at Morrisville will 
receive Venezuelan ore, shipped up the 
Delaware River. And still another East- 
ern plant, National’s, will rise near Cam- 
den, N. J. Meanwhile, steel companies 
in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area and 
Midwest are also expanding. They will 
continue to use Minnesota-Michigan ore 
and later probably turn to the low-grade 
domestic taconite, still costly to process. 

There is no easy way. No one can 
make cheaply or quickly the two-story- 
high shears which cut through red-hot 
slabs as though they were paper. Or the 


Kaufmann & Fabry, Rotkin, P.F.1. 


Would socialism do as well? 


When Chicago’s Inland Steel 
Co. took over the Wheelwright, Ky., 
coal mine in 1930, it inherited the 
shabby company town whose main 
street, as it looked then, is shown in 
the top picture. For toilets company 
houses had only outhouses stretched 
on poles over a creek. Roads were de- 
plorable. So were schools. 

Inland’s Clarence B. Randall, 
now president, decided to make some- 
thing of Wheelwright. He brought in 
the architect of his Chicago suburban 
home, who suggested the 18th Century 
Williamsburg architecture (lower pic- 
ture) later used for the hotel and 


recreation and shopping center. Every 
home was painted, and equipped with 
an indoor toilet. As schools improved, 
Inland gave free college scholarships. 
It built an $18,000 clubhouse with a 
9-hole golf course and swimming pool 
which management and labor families 
alike can use for $30 a year. Its aver- 
age house rents for only $18 a month. 

Paternalism? No, just good busi- 
ness, Randall insists. It pays off in bet- 
ter health and morale, better position 
in the competitive labor market. “We 
wouldn’t invest in it if we thought 
we would lose money,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t be fair to the stockholders.” 
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gigantic open-hearth furnaces or Besse- 
mer converters. Or the huge rollers which 
flatten the glowing slabs of steel, five feet 
square, into steel plates 40 feet long. 

So great is the investment that Ben 
Fairless estimates it will take more than 
$90,000 to equip each worker with tools 
he will need at the Fairless works. Small 
wonder the industry is annoyed when out- 
siders lash it for not investing more, As 
the whipping boy for Congressional com- 
mittees, it was criticized for expanding 
too much, then for expanding too little. 
It was chastised for raising prices, then 
scolded for “inefficiency” when investi- 
gators found its profits were low. 

Revolt of Steel. For a long time, 
steel men hesitated to dignify these un- 
informed attacks with rebuttals. It was a 
costly policy. The public heard only one 
side; no one in the industry could safely 
take a “public be damned” attitude. So 
Ben Fairless, as head of the industry’s 
biggest company, lashed back. 

Beginning at Baltimore last April 
and later at Boston and other cities, Fair- 
less outlined the facts the Government 
hadn’t pointed out: U.S. Steel pays 214 
times as much im taxes as in dividends; 
confusion in the antitrust laws makes it 
impossible for any company to comply 
with all of them; big steel companies 
promote small business, produce a liveli- 
hood for 12,000 fabricators and others. 

Others spoke out . . . Edward L. 
Ryerson, chairman, Joseph L. Block, 
vice-chairman, of Inland; President 
Charles M. White of Republic; Adm. Ben 
Moreel of Jones & Laughlin, who con- 
tended that because of high replacement 
costs for machinery steel prices were too 
low, not too high. 

Now that the industry has put its 
public-relations chips down, it’s winning 
the battle against nationalization. Its ene- 
mies in the Government are disappear- 
ing. David Cushman Coyle, its bookish 
opponent while consultant for the steel 
investigating committee headed by Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.), is now re- 
duced to writing State Department pub- 
licity and antimonopoly tomes for the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. The Interior 
Department’s vociferous advocate of Gov- 
ernment in business, Assistant Secretary 
C. Girard Davidson, quit last December. 
Economist opponents had mostly. re- 
treated to their colleges. Biggest job was 
for someone to clamp down on RFC’s 
steel expansion loans; last week, as the 
RFC roasted on the Congressional pan 
(see Nation) this was definitely in the 
works, 


New bond issue 
might curb inflation 


Everybody — businessmen, labor 
unions, the nation’s topflight economists 
and the public—wanted something done 
quickly about inflation. 

The White House and the US. 
Treasury favored an idea as alluring as 
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HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


® SALES LETTERS 
® BULLETINS 

® MAPS 

© PRICE SHEETS 
® MENUS 


® QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


® POSTCARDS 

® ESTIMATES 

® BLANK FORMS 
® SKETCHES 

® STATEMENTS 

© SPECIFICATIONS 
® GRAPHS 
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® MUSIC SCORES 
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MAKE 120 sBricHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE on DRAW 
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DIRECT “‘LIQUID’’ PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 


PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 648 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, INC., 648 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Mincis 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 

( ) Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 


( ) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 
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Fortunately, Colorado™ 
is roomy—103,967 square miles 
(averaging only 10.8 persons to a 
square mile), because more and more 
people are appreciating the state’s health-giving Ny 
air, magnificent scenery, and sound business Nye 
opportunities. While the grandeur of Pike’s Peak, 
bt Estes Park, Garden of the Gods, and the Royal Gorge 
‘ ‘3 are discussed around the world, there are other notable as- 
i sets: annual mineral production of around $490,000,000, _ 
sy De beet sugar production, sheep ranches, and 
ee $ many industries—among others. In- 
* suring in a state where quality is as conspicu- 
ous as quantity promises good pay dirt. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ORGANIZED 1824 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Floating fun. It’s plastic. (SEE: New) 


perpetual motion and as practicable as 
pulling yourself up by your bootstraps: 
cheap and easy money for the Treasury 
at low interest rates, and expensive 
money for private borrowers to tighten 
up on credit. 

Over this hot issue the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury had been 
at each others’ throats for months. Last 
week the issue cooled off somewhat and 
everyone relaxed. 

More than 30 men—FRB members, 
Governors of Reserve Banks, U.S. Treas- 
ury representatives and members of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers—went into a huddle under President 
Truman’s orders. 

The 30 wise men came up with an 
answer—of a sort. Or, as the Wall Street 
Journal asked, “Was it a smoke screen to 
cover more FRB and Treasury differ- 
ences?” 

Interest Up. The Treasury and 
FRB did agree on the issuance of a new 
series of nonmarketable long-term bonds 
bearing interest at 234%. The new bonds 
will be offered in fotie api for some $20 
billion of outstanding 242% bonds ma- 
turing in 1967-72. 

The object, of course, is to induce 
holders of 244% bonds to switch to the 
new issue. As the new bonds will be non- 
marketable, holders cannot offer them 
for sale. Until now FRB has had to buy 
up billions in Government bonds offered 
in the open market to keep the price from 
collapsing; and when FRB buys, the 
money it pays for them is multiplied six 
times by U.S. Treasury hocuspocus and 
becomes available for private lending. 
That, of course, adds new pressure to the 
inflation spiral. 

Nobody knows yet how holders of 
the $20 billion of 242% bonds will react 
to this offer. If they go for it, it will be a 
feather in the cap of the men who cooked 
up the deal. It will also be a great thing 
for the country; for that $20 billion— 
representing a large slice of all market- 
able bonds outstanding—will be out of 
the picture as a power for further infla- 
tion. 

Unanswered Question. But there 
was a big “if.” Would the 244% bond 
holders be willing to tie themselves for 
years to a nonmarketable investment? 
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Some institutions would be prevented 
from doing so by law. 

One early result of the Treasury- 
FRB get-together was this—commercial 
bankers thought it meant interest rates 
would be allowed to go still higher, pos- 
sibly soon. Enough Government bonds 
were offered for sale so that the price 
sagged in a dull market, and FRB let 
them go below the price at which they 
had previously been pegged—down to 
100 22/32 bid. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
and FRB Chairman McCabe said in their 
joint statement that a “full accord” had 
been reached with respect to debt man- 
agement and monetary policies. Outside 
observers took this with a grain of salt. 

Not until detailed terms of the Treas- 
ury’s new 234% conversion issue are an- 
nounced on March 19 would the anti- 
inflation minded financial community 
know whether or not it was time for the 
country to stand up and cheer. 


New products 


Water merry-go-round. The de- 
luxe version has six multicolored inflat- 
able horses on a 7-foot inflatable ring, 
will carry children or adults and won't 
tip over. It weighs 8 pounds. Standard 
model has the same construction with 
41%-foot base and four horses, weighs 4 
pounds. Both are made of Vinylite plas- 
tic sheeting. 

e @ Six-in-one ax tool combination 
—an ax, hammer, vise-like pliers, wire- 
cutter, screwdriver and nail extractor. 
Imported from Germany, it is made of 
hardened tool steel, nickel plated. Length 
614 inches, width 334 inches. 

e@ @ Lazy man’s lawn sprinkler. Why 
didn’t somebody think of this one be- 
fore? It saves steps to and from the fau- 
cet because water control is regulated at 
the sprinkler head. There’s no walking 
in mud or wet grass and getting drenched 
from spray; when you want to change its 
position you can sneak up on it from the 
rear, shut it off and then move it. 





i Shafer for Pathfinder 
Well, as a matter of fact, I'm a person- 
nel manager myself.” 
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DESK PEN SET 


Try an Esterbrook 444 Desk Pen Set 
with the point you choose to fit your 
writing style exactly. Before you’ve 
written a dozen words, you'll know 
this is the best, the most practical, 
desk pen you ever used. You'll know, 
too, why 444 is a favorite on busy, 
important desks everywhere, 


Ask at the nearest pen counter for a@ 
Free personal demonstration. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 





COPYRIGHT 1951, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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Fashion’s soul is still in Paris 
Why Americans pay $1,000 to look at a new dress 


“There’s an intangible something 
here,” sighed Mrs. Janet Walsh last 
month in Paris. Mrs. Walsh, buyer for 
the “28 Shop” at Marshall Field, Chi- 
cago, was referring to something as illu- 
sive as the shadow of a fold yet powerful 
enough, she said, “to determine the dress 
of most every American woman.” 

It might be a silhouette which would 
be translated in America into the curve 
of a collar or sweep of a skirt. Whatever 
form it took, it still was French—and im- 
portant. Most of the nearly 400 buyers, 
fashion editors and manufacturers who 
took in this year’s spring collections 
would agree that the body of Dame Fash- 
ion had been moved to New York. But 
her soul still dwelt in Paris. 

If the fashion houses of Paris are 
counted as closely as the seamstresses 
count their stitches, they total 105. But 
only 40 are “name” houses, and of these 
11 actually determine the seasonal whims. 
They are Christian Dior, Balenciaga, 
Schiaparelli, Jeanne Lanvin, Jacques 
Fath, Pierre Balmain, Marcel Rochas, 
Desses, Piguet, Paquin and Jacques 
Griffe. 

In a land which encourages bizarre 
originality, it is not surprising that all of 
the 11 broke in as amateurs. Fath, who 
locks himself up for a month to create a 
collection and uses his own body at times 
for draping fabrics, was once a financier 
on the French equivalent of Wall Street. 
Schiaparelli, the only woman member of 





Andre Ostier 
King of fashion. Christian Dior, the 
highest star in the haute couture. 
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the Big 11, used to do Italian translations 
and started making her own clothes be- 
cause she couldn't afford others. 

Man from Missouri. Schiaparelli 
is not the only “foreigner” among them. 
Bill Underwood, who designed the whole 
spring Rochas collection this year, is a 
recent import from Belle, Mo. Bill, 32, 
started sewing for his sister when he was 
13, and left college after flunking French. 
He is the only American in the group. 
Other non-Frenchmen are Castillo, Lan- 
vin’s designer, and Balenciaga, both su- 
perstitious Spaniards. Balenciaga, for ex- 
ample, personally sews stitch for stitch 
one dress in each collection. 

The designer with a capital D, how- 
ever, is an authentic Frenchman: Chris- 
tian Dior. Son of a well-to-do family, he 
was raised to be a diplomat. He found 
political science uninspiring, however, 
and turned to costume-designing for 
friends. Before the war he was a Paris 
art dealer; during the war an infantry 
soldier. In 1946, with the backing of 
France’s textile magnate, Marcel Bous- 
sac, he opened his ‘first house. 

In February, 1947, he opened eyes 
and mouths all over the world—by show- 
ing almost-ankle-length daytime dresses. 
In the United States this length was 
christened the New Look. And Dior had 
won, by inches, the title, King of Fashion. 
His title is still secure. Dior designs ac- 
counted for an estimated 60% of total 
haute couture exports last year. They are 
worn by loyal subjects in 83 countries. 

At this spring’s showing, he was the 
only designer who could count on enough 
trade to hold separate showings for Eu- 
ropean and American buyers. In all, he 
gave four shows—two for buyers, one 
each for press and private clientele. The 
best of the other designers gave no more 
than three. 

High-Priced Bargains. Dior also 
collects the highest prices and entrance 
fees. His dresses start at $240, go as high 
as $1,000. To see them, a buyer pays 
$500; a manufacturer, $1,000. Both fees 
are applied on dresses bought or ideas 
borrowed for reproduction. 

As top man, Dior can afford to be 
strict with his customers. A visitor seen 
leaving before the end of the two-hour 
show is never invited back. And anyone 
caught sketching the styles (and hence 
assumed to be plagiarizing) can expect 
an abrupt heave-ho by a special corps of 
male and female detectives. Dior per- 
sonally ousted one pirate, a local dress- 
maker, last year. 

When he prepares for a show, Dior 
retires three months in advance to the 
Negresco Hotel, fashion center of the 
Riviera, or to his country home, a con- 
verted mill near Fontainebleau. Two 
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“Lashes Glasses.” A flutter of fantasy 
shown in Paris by Schiaparelli. 


weeks later he returns with 600 sketches, 
of which 400 eventually are burned. Mme. 
Marguerite, his assistant, deals the rest 
out to 14 premieres (fitters) in the 14 
ateliers (sewing rooms). Each workroom 
houses 50 women and only two sewing 
machines. At that, Dior apologizes for 
the Machine Age display. “Who ever 
heard of mass-produced art?” he scoffs. 

The Big Shows. The pace quickens 
as D-Day approaches, becomes positively 
breathless, both backstage and out front, 
when curtain time arrives. At the Feb. 7 
opening “Monsieur Dior himself,” as one 
awe-struck salesgirl put it, was backstage 
making last-second adjustments on his 
dresses. 

One by one, the 14 mannequins 





Pathfinder 
In the Dior salon. Black and white, the 
fashion for evening. 
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pulled up their faces to their haughtiest 
heights and strode out. “They either sway 
like Caribbean natives with baskets on 
their heads,” whispered one American 
buyer, “or like Victorian ladies with noth- 
ing on their minds.” They dragged their 
coats disdainfully across the floors (mink 
coats, however, were quickly rescued by 
a young boy appearing from the wings). 
Salesgirls yelled the numbers and names 
of dresses in French and English. 
Tension mounted higher and higher 
until the air was so thick that the swish 
of a mannequin’s skirt made a breeze. 
The only calm ones were the waiters, who 
sat back in high-ceilinged cloak rooms 





Pathfinder 
Winged victory. Another Schiaparelli 
triumph, in black satin. 


playing poker. Later they would serve 
cakes and champagne. 

Barnyard Motif. According to the 
Master, the motif this spring was the 
“Oval Look.” His line emphasized femi- 
nine curves. He had borrowed ideas from 
the barnyard for his “leg o’ chicken” 
sleeves and the egg-shaped ovals in neck- 
lines and hiplines. At one point in the 
show, six models “flew” into the salon, 
each wearing Dior’s new Papillon (butter- 
fly) print tinted in red, blue, periwinkle, 
yellow, rose and cinnamon. 

Although there was nothing star- 
tlingly new in Dior’s (or any other) col- 
lections, the average, according to buyers, 
was very high. Schiaparelli struck a time- 
ly note with her television theme—hats, 
for instance, shaped like antennas, long 
and thin. One of her main attractions was 
a gimmick dubbed “Lashes Glasses” (see 
picture), presumably for sun-shading. 

Pierre Balmain was full of tricks, 
too. A conservative dresser himself—ex- 
cept for a pair of red suspenders he 
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12 3/4 Cubic Foot Medel Holds 446 Ibs. of frozen food 
THE 


VICTOR QUICKFREEZE 
IS HEADLINE NEWS TODAY! 


BECAUSE 
Only the Victor Quickfreeze (as illustrated) offers 
you all these features to make your work easier: 


AUTOMATIC LID 


When your hands are full, a li 
touch of the hand, elbow ~— 
releases the catch so the lid one. 
matically rises to the desired 
height. 


NO REACHING OR STRETCHING 


The high level food storage com- 
partment allows the average 
housewife to reach the bottom of 
the compartment easily. 


PASSES THROUGH NORMAL 
SIZED DOOR 
Flush type hardware and con- 
cealed counterbalancing mechan- 
ism eliminates the necessity of 
taking cabinet apart to move it 
through narrow doorways. 
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FOOD SPOILAGE 
PROTECTION PLAN 
Assures against food losses due to 


mechanical failure or other causes 
beyond control of owner. 


FIVE YEAR MECHANICAL WARRANTY 
ADJUSTABLE STORAGE COMPARTMENTS 
SEPARATE FREEZING COMPARTMENT 
AUTOMATIC INTERIOR LIGHT 
QUIET, SEALED MECHANISM 
FULLY COUNTERBALANCED LID 
A Size for Every Home, 
7% to 30 Cubic Foot Capacity, 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION * HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
One of the World’s largest manufacturers of Freezers and Commercial Refrigeration: 
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bought in America—Balmain lists among 
his best clients celebrities like Marlene 
Dietrich, Claudette Colbert and Alice 
Toklas. The latter’s normally white 
poodle, “Basket,” stole the show opening 
day when he minced through the salon 
with a mannequin. Basket was dyed a 
delicate lavender to match the manne- 
quin’s costume. 

Luncheon in Chicago. By mid- 
February the furor was over, the buyers’ 
orders were in and production was under 
way. By last week, the new designs had 
reached America. Mrs. Walsh at Marshall 
Field was proudly showing the three 
dozen pieces—dresses, suits and coats— 
which she had bought abroad, mostly in 
Paris but a few in London. The imports 
were shown only once in public, and then 
to a select luncheon group. 

Though hardly any American women 
will ever touch any of these Paris crea- 
tions, they, in time, will touch her—most 
directly, Mrs. Walsh thinks, through the 
movies. Most of the stars, she pointed 
out, wear Paris gowns. 

“A star,” one Parisian designer has 
said, “can’t afford to wear the same thing 
more than once in public. She must keep 
up a front.” 


Camouflage for HCL 


An old reliable clue to the high 
cost of living was fast slipping from sight 
last week. Though more and more work- 
ing girls were carrying their lunch to 
the office to save money, fewer and fewer 
brown paper bags were in evidence on 
their desks. 

Standing instead on desks was a new 
kind of shoulder bag. A good-looking 


affair, it was made entirely of brown plas- 
tic resembling alligator on the outside 
and trimmed in gold metal. Inside, under 
the top, was a tray for the usual handbag 
contents. Below that came a section for 
sandwiches. And fitted in at the bottom 
was a half-pint vacuum bottle. 

By carrying her lunch for only three 
weeks, a girl could save enough money 


to pay for the Lunch-N-Bag: $6.95. 


Why one woman gives 


10,000 parties a day 


Probably no one has engineered 
any larger, more lavish parties than has 
the dowager queen of New York society, 
diamond-decked Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. When it comes to sheer numbers of 
parties, however, Mrs. Vanderbilt can’t 
hold a crystal chandelier to Catherine L. 
O’Brien of Westfield, Mass. Any day last 
week, Monday through Friday, Miss 
O’Brien was running 10,000 parties in 
towns and cities in U.S. and Canada. 

Only five feet tall and not given to 
ornate dress, Miss O’Brien nevertheless 
has a stately appearance befitting her 50 
years and her numerous titles. She’s co- 
founder, executive vice-president, treas- 
urer and general manager of Stanley 
Home Products, Inc.; the company that 
sells “clean walls, clean windows, clean 
floors and clean teeth.” 

Miss O’Brien got an early start in 
the brush business. At 19 she went to 
work with the Fuller Brush Co. as secre- 
tary to F. Stanley Beveridge. When her 
boss left Fuller, she moved on to an in- 
surance company. But two years later, in 
1931, she rejoined Beveridge, this time to 





Pathfinder 
At Balmain’s. White gown aproned with roses; navy suit with navy-and-white fox. 
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Thrifty but nifty. A shoulder bag re- 
places the brown paper bag. (SEE: HCL) 


help start the Stanley company. She 
pitched in her meager savings, rolled up 
her sleeves and went to work ordering 
supplies, keeping books, selling, filling or- 
ders, putting handles on brushes and mix- 
ing chemicals in an old washing machine. 

Snare the Women. At first the firm 
peddled its products from door to door. 
Later it added a Club Plan through 
which it offered church, fraternal and 
civic groups a cut from sales, in return 
for a chance to demonstrate and sell at 
their meetings. The Club Plan looked 
like a good idea. But it would work even 
better, suggested one salesman, if instead 
of clubs the company used women. His 
idea was to let a housewife gather in 
her friends for a party at which they 
could be shown and sold the Stanley line, 
and the hostess would get a premium. 

The first test party was held in Port- 
land, Me., in 1938. Within three years 
the company had swung over completely 
to the Hostess Plan and sales had more 
than quadrupled. By last year, sales had 
spiraled to a total 64 times as great 
(about $70 million in 1950). 

As business’ grew, Catherine 
O’Brien’s job grew with it. A “politely 
persistent” woman, according to the men 
who work with her, she gave the company 
no more of her ambition, however, than 
she did of her business acumen, her 
warm heart and O’Brien humor. It is not 
surprising that of the nearly 20,000 Stan- 
ley dealers, three fourths are women. 

Parlor Game Pitch. Dealers buy 
Stanley products at wholesale and resell 
at fixed retail prices, from 35¢ to $3.95 
for individual items. Though each dealer 
is in business for herself, she follows a 
general company pattern. 

Once she has a hostess on the hook, 
the dealer agrees with her on a conveni- 
ent time for the party. Before any guests 
arrive, she sets up a table in the hostess’ 
living room, drapes it with a blue velvet 
cloth and arranges a sample display of 
the 150 Stanley cleaning tools. She may 
indulge the guests with little door prizes 
or parlor games. Her pitch, in fact, is to 
make the whole “battle against dust and 
dirt” a game. It’s easy. If there isn’t a 
mirror, a shoe or piece of silver at hand 
that would improve with Stanley polish- 
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ing, the dealer can always fall back on 
some of her company’s “tested sentences.” 
With E Z Cleaner, for example, you “cold- 
cream your woodwork.” The bathroom 
mop “cleans up those drips with a couple 
of flips.” 

A typical party winds up after three 
hours with total sales of about $35, of 
which $8 to $10 goes to the dealer. For 
her premium, the hostess can choose from 
cutlery, flatware, jewelry or kitchen uten- 
sils, ranging in retail value from $8 to 
$15. The more money her guests spend, 
the more valuable the bonus she gets. 

Chain Reaction. A successful party 
also usually yields bookings for two more 
parties to be given by guests. Though one 
enterprising Cleveland dealer recently 
staged 30 parties in 24 hours (sales: 
$1,102), a typical dealer averages about 
10 a week. The great bulk of hostesses 
and guests, naturally, are women. But 
parties for men are not unusual. “It’s 
surprising what men buy!” exclaims Miss 
O’Brien. “They get more enthusiastic.” 

In a business that bristles with en- 
thusiasm, that’s saying a lot for men. 
Every summer dealers make pilgrimages 
to Westfield to take part in inspirational 
jamborees. Their fervor reaches such a 
peak that women sometimes burst into 
tears. President Beveridge opens even 
routine business meetings with a prayer. 

At Stanley, godliness sets the pace. 
But cleanliness runs a close second. And 
it pays off. 


Things to make 


A number of new $1 hobby kits 
popped up last week. 

There were two for making costume 
jewelry, one containing an unmounted 
ring, one large stone, ten small ones and 
cement; the second, the fixings for match- 
ing earrings. Another kit had the raw 
material for fashioning artificial potted 
flowers. Still another offered enough 
round, square and star-shaped rivets to 
trim a bridle, four pairs of jeans and two 
jackets. Tools were included. 





Fine for Pathfinder 
« 
‘Earth creature, prepare for your doom!” 
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Check the gas range you are con- 
sidering against the features below. 
Only the Perfection Gas Range rates 
a perfect score. If the range you 
have in mind hasn't all of these values, 
it does not measure up to Perfection! 
(Complete detailed score sheets for 
gas, electric and oil ranges can be 
obtained by writing.) 
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[¥| +. "Lift-out” Burners, light- 


weight, no larger than teacups 


[v| CJ Burners made of stainless 


steel, lifetime guaranteed 


[vj gs Burners operate at peak 


capacity immediately after washing 


[vj [| “No-Turn” Broiler, broils 


both sides of meat at once 


[y [J Smokeless broiler,meat can’t 


catch fire 


[¥] [J High-level, fixed position for 


‘broiler pan, eliminating guesswork 


RATE YOUR RANGE... 


ex HOW CLOSE DOES 


IT COME TO 


Paafeston 


of” 
[y CJ Removable oven rack- 


holders, leave smooth interior for 
easier cleaning 


[vj [ Jwhite orblue Flavoramic oven 


with Televue window and interior light 


[yj [] Oven bakes evenly on any 


of the seven rack positions—no food 
shifting 


[vj e? Broiler converts to extra, 


economy oven, doubles its usefulness 


[vy S Extra oven is smaller than 


Master oven, saves on fuel 


[y LJ Regular and timed electric 


outlets for toaster, grill, coffee maker 


[y| LJ White Titanium porcelain 


finish is acid, scratch and stain resistant 


[yj * Cooks automatically “By the 


Clock”—frees you of oven-watching 
and guesswork—gives you more time 
to relax, shop or visit 


A PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 7291-4 Platt Avenve, 





Cleveland 4, Ohio 


You 
can't beat 


— 
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HEALTH 





Tomato surprise 


Chemists last week had a cheap and 
plentiful new source of raw materials for 
the manufacture of sex hormones—the 
leaves, stems and roots of the tomato 
plant. 

This part of the tomato, formerly dis- 
carded as waste, is the source of tomati- 
dine, an alkaloid. From tomatidine, sci- 
entists’ at the National Institutes of 
Health have developed a process for mak- 
ing a substance called allopregnenolone. 
This in turn can be transformed into the 
female hormone, progesterone, and the 
male hormone, testosterone. 

The hormones are used to treat can- 
cer, angina pectoris, and at least 12 male 
and 30 female sex disorders. 


The hair hormone— 
does it really work? 


“T am bald,” the note said. “I am 
32 years old. Where can I get some of 
your hair-growing hormone?” 

That was typical of the more than 
10,000 letters which last week had del- 
uged the United Research Laboratories 
in Philadelphia. The firm had reported 
discovery of a new hormone cream that 
grew hair on rats—and on the heads of 
two men who had been bald for five years. 

Despite emphasis that the cream 
would not be available except to research 
organizations for further scientific prov- 
ing, bushels of letters and telegrams 
showered in. They came from profit-con- 
scious barber and beauty shops, from the 
desperate bald and bewigged, from radio 
and screen stars. All reflected the tre- 
mendous appeal that a baldness cure has 
for the bare-pated male. 

No Hope. Almost one man in every 
three loses his hair by the time he is 45 
(the percentage is smaller among wo- 
men). Many so-called remedies have been 
—and are—offered to them, but only 
two years ago the Committee on Cos- 
metics of the American Medical Associa- 
tion reported that there was no known 
effective treatment and “no evidence that 
hormones or vitamins applied to the 
scalp will influence the growth of hair.” 

Albert Roberts, president of United 
Research Laboratories, reported his firm’s 
discovery. White rats whose pituitary 
glands have been removed become bald 
in a matter of weeks. To find out why, 
Roberts set about isolating hormones 
created by the gland. He found one, he 
said, which had not been identified and 
which, injected into the hairless rats, 
grew new hair. It also promoted hair 
growth, he reported, wherever rubbed on- 
to the animal’s skin. Roberts named it 
the dermatotrophic hormone. 

New Hope. In co-operation with 
three other research institutions, it was 
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then tried out on 26 men volunteers. The 
hormone was massaged into their scalps. 
After five weeks of treatment, the report 
described detailed results on only 2 of 
the 26. (Progress on the other 24 was 
“favorable,” said Roberts, but would be 
held for later reports in medical jour- 
nals.) 

The two anonymous patients, said 
the report, grew about 20,000 hairs—a 
sixth of the average head count. It came 
in gradually, a few hundred hairs at a 





He was 18 and he stuttered. From 
the still life on the easel in front of him 
it was obvious that this was the first time 
he had ever held a sketch crayon in his 
hand. “It d-d-doesn’t look like m-m- 
much,” he mumbled. 

Patiently Leo Manso, in charge of 
the new art therapy class at the National 
Hospital for Speech Disorders in New 
York, explained: “If you’re having fun, 
what does it matter? We think of art as 
an outpouring of feeling. You can even 
throw sand on the canvas if you think 
it will help you say what you mean.” 

Clues on Canvas. Last week this 
youth and 19 other volunteers for the first 
experiment in using art to help cure 
stuttering wound up their first month of 
lessons. And psychologists at the hos- 
pital—only medical institution of its kind 
—had their completed canvases to study 
to help them understand the tensions that 
are stuttering’s cause. 

Said Ruth Clark, director of re-edu- 
cation at the hospital: “Stuttering is a 
‘nervous’ condition—a symptom of an un- 
derlying tension or emotional maladjust- 
ment. We hope art therapy will help the 
patient release inhibitions. We may even 





time. No harmful side effects are appar- 
ent so far in the rats or humans, Roberts 
added. (Before the product can be sold to 
the public, however, it must still be 
okayed as harmless by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration.) The hormone ap- 
parently will grow hair only where it 
once grew before. It can be extracted 
from hog pituitary glands. 

The cost? “A wild guess now would 
be somewhere between $50 and $100 for 
a 21 days’ supply,” Roberts said. 


Pathfinder—Acme 


Stull life for stutterers. Artist Manso instructs a patient. (SEE: Painting) 


Why painting helps stutterers 


Therapists are using it to relieve tensions 


learn what his inner conflicts are by what 
he paints. Such an insight can be im- 
portant in relieving stammer-causing ten- 
sions.” 

One out of 100 persons stutters. Curi- 
ously, male stutterers outnumber females 
five to one. Theory lays this dispropor- 
tion to an inherited factor passed along 
by the sex chromosomes, plus early en- 
vironmental stresses which usually are 
greater for boys than girls. 

Talk It Out. Of the 4,000 patients 
who come to the hospital annually from 
all over the globe, 35% are children un- 
der 16. They get individual treatment and 
group therapy where common difficulties 
are shared and damaging, self-built walls 
are broken down. The art class is the 
newest; others include sessions where 
volunteers tell of embarrassing experi- 
ences—and get rid of inhibitions in the 
process, 

One teenager told of a visit to a 
drug store for vitamin pills: 

“TI sputtered around so long getting 
the name out that a little guy standing 
next to me said to the clerk: ‘You better 
give ’em to him, bud; he sounds like he 


really needs ’em’.” 
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Blackstrap molasses 
hits sticky going 


Gayelord Hauser is a _ trim- 
paunched, vitality-faced, self-styled “food 
scientist” who picks up a nice bit of 
change lecturing to middle-aged ladies 
on how to eat and keep healthy. He 
has also profited handsomely from his 
best-selling book Look Younger, Live 
Longer (condensed in Reader’s Digest 
last October) which he plugs liberally on 
the platform and off. Further, his pocket 
lining hasn’t been hurt by his financial 
stake in companies which sell some of 
the “Wonder Foods” he praises—pow- 
dered skim milk, yogurt, wheat germ, 
brewer’s yeast and blackstrap molasses. 

These are, however, merely current 
passions of a 20-odd-year career. In the 
past Hauser has prometed other foods. 

Doctored Title. His activities have 
more than once run afoul of agencies 
set up to guard the public from harmful 
products and false claims. One of Haus- 
er’s companies was accused by the Food 
and Drug Administration in 1934 of mak- 
ing fraudulent statements about two of 
its health food products. In 1936 the 
Federal Trade Commission cracked down 
on unjustified advertising claims for a 
laxative the firm produced. And in 1937 
the American Medical Association called 
him down for the careless use of “Dr.” 

Last week health-bubbling Hauser 
was on the spot again. In Rochester, 
N. Y., the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion seized a shipment of blackstrap 
molasses and its accompanying copies of 
Look Younger, Live Longer. Then it filed 
a libel (a complaint) charging that the 
product was grossly misbranded. The 
blackstrap was packed by the Hauser- 
endorsed Allied Molasses Co., Inc., of 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Miracle Food. Hauser’s book sug- 
gests that blackstrap molasses—the 
dregs from sugar-making—can “add five 
youthful years to life.” It is represented 
as effective in B-vitamin deficiency, 
menstrual and menopausal abnormali- 
ties, tiredness, heart trouble, baldness 
and treating changes due to old age. 
None of these, said the Food and Drug 
Administration, would the seized molas- 
ses do. 

Labels on each of the jars referred 
to the book. That made Look Younger, 
Live Longer a part of the label, the 
Food and Drug Administration said. It 
was a neat legal device to get at pub- 
lished claims which the agency other- 
wise does not have the power to regulate. 

Next move will be court setting of 
a date when any interested party—in- 
cluding Hauser or Allied Molasses—can 
contest the Government’s misbranding 
charge. 

In Buffalo, U.S. District Attorney 
George L. Grobe, who filed the com- 
plaint, said jokingly: “I’m all in favor 
of the prosecution. Mrs. Grobe’s been 
feeding me blackstrap molasses and 
soya flour every morning.” 
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“This New Dry Yeast Is So Easy To Use,” says Evelyn Wood. 


13-YEAR-OLD COOK WINS PRIZES 
AT STATE AND COUNTY FAIRS 


4-H Club reporter and expert 
cook . . . that’s Evelyn Wood 
of Rives Junction, Michigan. 
And Evelyn is an award-winner 
at both! In 1950 food competi- 
tions she won first prizes at 
four different County fairs... 
plus the Sweepstakes Prize at 
the State Fair. Though she’s 
still very young, Evelyn al- 
ready knows a secret of many 
cooking champions. “I depend 
on Fleischmann’s New Im- 
proved Active Dry Yeast,” she 


says. “Its rising action is so 
fast and sure.” 

When you bake at home—use 
yeast. The delicious goodness 
and wholesome nourishment of 
yeast-raised treats make them 
a top favorite. And when you 
use yeast—use the best— 
Fleischmann’s New Improved 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s easier 
to use, faster! Get it when you 
bake at home—treat your fam- 
ily to delicious, nutritious 
yeast-raised goodies. 


w/ 





FAST 3-WAY RELIEF! 


1. Eases parched throat due to smoking 

2. Soothes irritated throat membranes 

3. Helps loosen phlegm 

P.S. And remember, Smith Brothers Black 
Cough Drops sweeten smoker's breath. 
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Holiday ‘away’ in irien 


(Above) Lakes and streams, hard-hitting 
fish tempt you to stop and try your luck. 


Mountain grandeur is all about you as you 
ride and relax in Canada’s Rockies. 


Get away to wooded lakelands, ocean- 
cooled beaches for a swim-and-sun holiday. 
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THIS VACATION, do things you’ve never 
done before...see new places, meet 
new people over the border in Canada. 
You can relax at a mountain, lake or 
seaside resort; or head off into the 
next-to-Nature glories of great National 
Parks. You can cruise scenic coasts... 
swim and sail on one of Canada’s mil- 
lion lakes ...see the historic sights of 
romantic old cities. You'll find a neigh- 
bourly welcome wherever you go. Plan 
it now! Write for information, or use 
the handy coupon below. 


Make your vacation count in 
CANADA...VACATIONS UNLIMITED 






{ 
i CaNnaDIAN GovERNMENT TRAVEL BurEAU 
" Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
“Canapa, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 
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U. S. Air Force 
Hot & wet. To test Air Force equipment, 
an artificial equator. (SEE: Wright) 


Moving the equator 
to Wright Field 


A million dollars worth of airplane 
was the Lucky Lady. But the big B-29’s 
name didn’t help when failure of a $2.50 
circuit breaker sent her crashing down in 
flames. 

Finding out what made the little 
electrical gadget fail when it did was a 
routine job of the Air Force’s environ- 
ment laboratory at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force base, Dayton, Ohio. At the lab, 
a sprawling, $6 million layout, Air Force 
engineers put airplane parts through 
tests which match the toughest operating 
conditions they will ever run into. 

Hotter, Colder, Quicker. Last 
week to speed up the testing, Wright- 
Patterson technicians had a shiny new 
piece of equipment: a $2 million “world 
in a room,” built by Carrier Corp., mak- 
ers of air-conditioning equipment. 

In World War II more equipment 
broke down under operating conditions 
than was wrecked by enemy action. In 
the new room, any kind of heat, cold, fog 
and sand-, wind- or rain-storm can be 
man-made to pre-test the equipment be- 
fore the plane ever flies. And because 
this artificial weather can be completely 
controlled, things can be done in days 
that would take years under natural 
weathering conditions. Object: to dis- 
cover and correct weaknesses before they 
cause breakdowns in the field. 

Says E. J. Nutter, chief of the lab- 
oratory’s test branch: “Every kind of 
weather any place on earth can be re- 
produced in this room.” That means a 
frigid night in the arctic, noon at the 
equator on the hottest day of the year, 
humidity ideal for either tropical fungus 
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growths or corrosive salt fogs. 

Dust to Order. Even dust-laden 
windstorms can be produced in the lab. 
“We brought back bags of sand from all 
over the world so we could choose a stand- 
ard for our sand and dust chamber,” Nut- 
ter said. Other test cells subject aircraft 
parts to quick temperature jumps from 
112° below zero to 250° above. 

Equipment may soon have to stand 
up under that kind of flying. Top sci- 
entists of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics last week revealed 
that jet engines have been tested at 
NACA’s Lewis flight propulsion labora- 
tory in Cleveland under conditions equal- 
ing 12-mile altitudes—and speeds 1.5 
times that of sound. This is done in the 
world’s biggest refrigerator: an altitude 
wind tunnel. There Carrier Corp. has in- 
stalled air cooling equipment capable of 

roducing 30 million pounds of ice a day. 
hat’s enough to supply every home in 
Chicago with a 40-pound chunk. 


Frangialli’s fizz 


The trouble with champagne, as 
thousands of GIs found out in Paris, is 
that it comes in big bottles (which bulge 
the pockets) and is sealed with wired 
corks (which strain the teeth). Last week 
an ingenious Parisian named Felippo 
Frangialli had solved both problems, and 
was looking around for a manufacturer 
to turn out his newest invention: a cap- 
sule which will turn a glass of tap water 
into bubbling ersatz champagne. 

The capsule is neatly contrived so 
that the liquid contents—citric acid, al- 
cohol, flavoring and color—won’t dis- 
solve the shell, which is made of sugar 
and bicarbonate of soda. Dropped in wa- 
ter, however, it melts easily, producing a 
sparkling beverage which, Frangialli 
stoutly asserts, tastes like real cham- 
pagne. 

Frangialli has U.S. and French pat- 
ents on the discovery. He has also given 
it a sure-fire title: “Gay Paree.” 





Locke for Pathfinder 
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Thats the U.S. Air Force way to win / 


“Tanks on road ... map coordinates Easy 
Baker 46-51.”” The voice of the forward 
controller calls by radio to F-84 fighter 
bomber pilots supporting ground forces, 
pin-pointing the spot where air attack has 
been urgently requested by the Infantry. 

Screaming in from a long curve, the 
fighter bombers dive toward the target. 
Pilots touch firing switches...and the 
rockets slash groundward, each leaving its 
trail like a giant pencil mark under the 
fighter. The smoke column rises above the 
mauled target. Air Force tactical pilots 
get on top...and stay on top...and 





FIGHTER-BOMBERS ... F-84 jets... 
strike with rockets and napalm 
bombs, knock out column of tanks 
moving up against our ground forces 
»+. at Infantry’s request. 





THEN BACK TO BASE... for refuel- 
ling, rearming... by skilled Air 
Force ground crews. More tactical 
missions are briefed...enemy 
fighters, bridges and supplies. 


ground forces move on. That’s teamwork! 
But this is teamwork of another kind, 


too. Those fighter-bombers and their top- . 


trained pilots are themselves well sup- 
ported... by the complex organization 
of Air Force ground crews . . . men selected 
from among the best... trained to the 
peak of efficiency ...all parts of a great 
United States Air Force, engaged in sup- 
port of ground forces. 

That is why your U. S. Air Force wins. 
Through teamwork, and because it selects 
the nation’s finest young men and women, 
your Air Force gets on top... stays on top! 


preere o Bi BREE LE REE 
e om 





GASSED AND ARMED, checked for fast 
turn-around, the swift, tactical 
fighter-bombers are off again. in 
minutes. Tactical Air geis on top... 
stays on top... and wins! 


U. S. AIR FORCE 
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Ras IS FOUND IN 
MANY QUIET THOUGHTS 
when a loved one passes on. 

And surely among the most 
comforting is the knowledge that 
you have provided the finest trib- 


ute, the most trusted protectio 
7 


against water/in the ground.*/ 
/ / 






*THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is made of en- 
during metal, It is scientifically designed to 
keep water from rain and melting snow 
from reaching the casket over which it is 
placed. A vault improperly engineered can- 
not do this. Neither can one which is 
porous—through which water can seep. 





FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET, “My Duty.” Tells those 
who must take charge “‘what to do.”” Write for your 
copy. The Clark Grave Vault Company, Department 
F-31, Columbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1951. 





THE FINEST TRIBUTE « THE MOST TRUSTED PROTECTION 
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Peoria’s preacher of the year 
pr y 


His sermon on security wins a $1,500 prize 


During the two years he has min- 
istered to Peoria’s historic First Presby- 
terian Church, Edward D. Gates has 
racked up achievements which preachers 
twice his 29 years would be proud to 
claim. 

Average Sunday attendance has 
reached an all-time high for the 116-year- 
old church, and 240 new members have 
been added to the membership rolls, now 


contribution to freedom during 1950. 
For a sermon he preached on Sept. 
17, Gates received $1,500 in cash, a gold 
medal, and a personal “well-done” from 
an old Army man—General Omar Brad- 
ley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Basic Security. Theme of the 
prize-winning sermon was that true hap- 
piness can come only from within man 
himself, that the American Government 





Bradley & Gates. For the best sermon, a $1,500 prize. (SEE: Peoria’s) 


rearing the 2,000 mark. The church 
school, with an enrollment of more than 
700 pupils, has nearly doubled; the 
budget has been increased $10,000; there 
is also a new Educational Building worth 
$90,000. 

Crowded Schedule. But dynamic 
Ed Gates’ churchly duties haven’t blinded 
him to his civic obligations. He’s a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Peoria 
Chapter of the American Cancer Society, 
the mayor’s committee to organize a 
Peoria Council on Human Relations, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Ki- 
wanis Club and the American Legion—of 
which he was Illinois State Chaplain last 
year. (He saw World War II duty on the 
Atlantic as a Navy chaplain.) He has 
written two books and, for good measure, 
is working for his Ph.D. degree at Peoria’s 
Bradley University. 

Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church were delighted—but hardly sur- 
prised—last week by the news that their 
hardworking pastor had been named a 
first-place winner in the annual Freedom 
Foundation awards for his outstanding 


was set up only to protect man’s right to 
pursue happiness. 

“Never,” Gates declared, “was it the 
intention or purpose of the founders of 
our nation that Government should pro- 
vide security beyond the protection of 
these basic rights. One by one, we must 
be on guard against those who do not 
understand this basic nature of American 
Government and would thus seek to turn 
our country into a welfare state and thus 
move the clock centuries back.” 


End of the line 
for Dr. Melish 


Dr. John Howard Melish came to 
the end of his judicial rope last week. 
The U.S. Supreme Court refused to re- 
view a New York court decision up- 
holding his ouster as rector of Brook- 
lyn’s Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. 
He had contended that the New York 
State court action violated the Con- 
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stitutional principle of 
church and state. 

Two years ago Melish was ordered 
removed from the Brooklyn church 
which he had served 45 years by Epis- 
copal Bishop James P. De Wolfe of 
Long Island. Bishop De Wolfe acted 
after Holy Trinity vestrymen complained 
about Melish’s refusal to curb the “out- 
side activities” of his son and assistant 
rector, the Rev. William Howard Melish. 

At that time the son was a member 
of several Red-tinged groups which sub- 
sequently were labeled subversive by the 
U.S. Attorney General. One of them, 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, proudly listed the younger 
Melish as its chairman. 

Higher Court. Conceding he had 
no further legal recourse in this life, 
Dr.. Melish hoped for a divine reversal: 
“My next appeal must be to the court 
of Heaven, where some day I hope that 
the Chancellor [Col. Jackson A. Dyk- 
man, chancellor of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Long Island] and the 
Bishop [De Wolfe] will stand with me 
before the bar. I doubt if procedural 
considerations will count in that court 
of final justice as they have weighed the 
balances in Albany and Washington.” 


separation of 


The right question 


While the Rev. William M. Hunter 
was preaching a sermon at Manhattan’s 
John Hall Memorial Presbyterian Church 
last week, a thief took $10 from the 
purse of the choir’s soloist. Title of the 
sermon: “Who Is a Thief?” 


Poa 
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HALSEY 
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BENJAMIN W.GILBERT_D.D. Pasroe 


Religious News Service 


This means U 


Dr. Benjamin W. Gilbert, 
pastor of the Newark, N.J., First 
Methodist Church, reports an up- 
turn in attendance since he or- 
dered this sign erected to the left 
of the main entrance of his church. 
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Best Buys in Travel 
By Loar ad Phileas 


Everyone needs a vacation to stay in good health — it’s the best 
insurance you can buy! There are a lot of good trips for 1951. 

: Here are a few which I consider some of the best buys in travel! 
Look them over and decide to take one! Remember, I’m at your service to help 
you plan any type of vacation trip. Just drop me a card requesting details of any 
of the trips below — or anything special you want. No obligation! 








IT’S PERFECT! FARMERS’ FRIENDSHIP TOUR OF EUROPE! 
The folks who went on this famous tour in *49 and ’50 had 
so much fun. Here’s your chance! Two tours. Sailing on the 
QUEEN ELIZABETH with visits in France, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Scotland, England for 41 days for $1275. Or sa 

a 44-day all-expense trip on the new SS INDEPENDENCE to the Mediterranean 
with visits to Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, England, France for $1262. Both 
trips include all transportation, hotels, meals, sightseeing and escorted by American 
Express. Leaving in May, the ideal time to visit Europe. Write quickly for details. 





THIS IS A BARGAIN—TO SOUTH AMERICA! It’s the 
Farmers’ Friendship Tour to South America — and what a trip 
it is! You'll leave Houston on a big, luxurious Branifft Airlines 
plane on May 4th and visit Meade, Reng see ree Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio, Sao Paulo, Santos, Havana. You'll see scenery 
like you've never seen before. You'll visit unusual places—do things not available to the 
ordinary traveler. It’s a sweetheart of a trip of 25 days! Everything included — all trans- 
portation, wonderful sightseeing, first class hotels. And the price — hold your hat — 
is only $995*. You can’t beat that for a bargain! Write me for details now! 





VIRGINIA’S 
CALLING YOU — 


PLAN NOW FOR 
THAT TRIP TO 


YOU'LL LOVE HER! 





There’s so much to see in Virginia — 
historic lore, beautiful scenery, ocean bath- 
ing, anything you want! There’s Wil- 
liamsburg, the restored capitol of British 
Colonial days, Virginia Beach for a sea- 
side resort, cet Charlottesville with its 
Monticello — home of Thomas Jefferson, 
the famous Skyline drive. There's a peach 
of an escorted all-expense 7-day tour that’s 
just perfect at only $132.69 leaving from 

altimore. It takes you to all the interest- 
ing places—and your hotels, transporta- 
tion, meals, and sightseeing are included 





COLORADO! 


TN SS 


SS 
We just found out about a trip in Colorado 
that should aD to you. It offers so much 


—at a cost that’s mighty reasonable. It’s 
an 8-day escorted, all-expense trip that 
takes you to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Estes Pack — you'll see so many interest- 
ing things. Everything’ is included in the 
price—hotels, meals, sightseeing and trans- 
portation. For example, the price of this 
tour from Chicago is only $132. If you're 
interested, write me, and I'll give you the 
price right from your home town. This 
Colorado trip starts in June — it will be 


in the price. Better write me about this! popular, so get your reservation in early. 


THE INSIDE PASSAGE CRUISE TO ALASKA IS WON- 
DERFUL! It’s a trip you'll never forget! You'll see mountains 
and glaciers that will make your eyes pop! The best time to go 
is June 15th, sailing from Vancouver. It’s a 10-day cruise on the 
Canadian National SS PRINCE GEORGE to Skagway, Alaska. 
Staterooms on this luxurious steamship start as low as $180 plus $27 tax. That includes 
all meals, too. And on the way to Vancouver, you won't want to miss Jasper and the 
beauty of the Canadian Rockies. There will be a scramble for space for this trip, so 
act quickly. Write me for full information regarding this and subsequent sailings. Use 
the coupon below. 





4 
Cut it out — check the information Please mail me information about | 
you want—paste on post card. Print | (© EUROPE [) VIRGINIA | 
your name and address — mail to | [© SOUTH AMERICA [) COLORADO | 
MARGARET PHILLIPS ! C] ALASKA ; 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. a ee ea ee J 


* Subject to CAB approval. 





CF look Up... 


THE VISTA-DOME 


California 
Lip 


DAILY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 
VIA OMAHA, DENVER AND 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Enjoy a panoramic, Vista-Dome view 
of the most magnificent scenery in the 
U.S.A...the towering peaks and rush- 
ing streams of the mighty Colorado 

Rockies and the Sierra Nevada! 
Luxurious sleeping cars...low-cost 
Vista-Dome Reclining Chair Cars... 


two Lounge Cars...Dining Car...five 
Vista-Domes! 


Include Southern California 
via San Francisco 
No additional rail fare! 


THE MOST TALKED-ABOUT TRAIN 
IN THE COUNTRY! 


Write Dept. P., Western Pacific Railroad, 
526 Mission St., San Francisco, California 


WESEERN 


Daefil 
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‘Evil force on Capitol Hill’ 


Why Utah’s Governor fights the education lobby 


The man with the neat, rimless 
glasses and graying hair cropped close to 
his head was speaking slowly in his usual 
mild manner: 

“The most evil force on Capitol Hill 
[in Salt Lake City] today,” said Utah’s 
Governor J. Bracken Lee, “is the educa- 
tion lobby. The persons composing it are 
committing acts inconsistent with democ- 
racy. They have dominated and controlled 
this legislature. They have so upset, an- 
noyed and badgered every member of the 
legislature that they—the legislators— 
cannot perform their public functions on 
other matters. 

“The legislature was elected ky the 
people. It should be responsible to all the 
people and not to one pressure group. 
Therefore, I have had to veto an appro- 
priation of $21 million that would have 
allotted to the state’s public schools for 
the next school year $3,600 for each class- 
room unit instead of the $3,300 provided 
for the last two years. We are increas- 
ing school costs out of all proportion to 
our ability to pay these bills. I am not for 
deficit financing, or spending emergency 
reserves.” 

Tax Killer. In Utah last week the 
teachers were angry. Some PTA leaders 
took to the radio to denounce the Gov- 
ernor. But Lee, a Republican elected in 
1948, was standing pat. He had been 
elected on an economy platform. A hard- 





headed businessman himself, for 12 years 
mayor of his home town of Price (pop. 
6,000), he had so successfully managed 
the community’s fiscal affairs as to elim- 
inate property taxes entirely. 

Consistently, since taking office three 
years ago, Lee has cut state expenses. He 
wiped out the state’s $375,000 publicity 
department, reduced state appropriations 
through use of his veto powers by $9 
million. In the process of effecting these 
economies he has alienated almost every 
lobby in Utah. 

Last week the legislature, unable to 
override Lee’s veto of the education bill, 
turned it over for study to the Legislative 
Council where, as the Governor suggested, 
“it could be studied without pressure 
from the education lobby.” Then, when 
the council reports, Lee promised to call 
a special session of the legislature. 


How one teacher 
refutes Marxism 


Many USS. high school students are 
taken in by the apparent logic of the 
Marxist formula: “From each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” Thomas J. Shelly, economics and 
history teacher in the Yonkers (N.Y.) 


Acme-Pathfinder 
| Lesson in socialism. Shelly (right) refutes Marx with marks. (SEE: One teacher) 
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High School, has met the socialistic idea 
headon with a practical, easily under- 
stood formula for his own students. Says 
Shelly: 

“When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils makes a grade of 95 on a 
test, I suggest that I take away 20 points 
and give them to a student who has made 
only 55 points on his test. Thus each 
would contribute according to his ability 
and—since both would have a passing 
mark—each would receive according to 
his need. 

Everybody’s Grade. “After I have 
juggled the grades of all the other pupils 
in this fashion, the result is usually a 
‘common ownership’ grade of between 
75 and 80—the minimum needed for 
passing or survival. Then I speculate 
with the pupils as to the probable results 
if I actually used the socialistic theory 
for grading papers. . . . Why strive to 
make a high grade? . . . Gratifyingly 
enough, most of my pupils then under- 
stand what I mean when I explain that 
socialism—even in a democracy—will 
eventually result in a living death for all 
except the ‘authorities’ and a few of their 
favorite lackeys.” 

Last week Shelly’s formula had been 
printed in pamphlet form by the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, Inc., Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson, N.Y., for distribution 
to educators across the country. Title: 
A Lesson in Socialism. 


Tempest at Rollins 


A young Chicago businessman, 
Paul Wagner, less than two years ago be- 
came president of co-educational, 630- 
student Rollins College, at Winter Park, 
Fla. He was expected to expand the use 
of movies, records, radio and television 
in Rollins’ conference-method classes. In- 
stead, he made haste slowly. 

But last week, when he dismissed 19 
of 53 members of the faculty, including 
some old-timers, rumor spread over the 
campus that Wagner was preparing for 
the audio-visual “revolution.” 

This Wagner denied. At a student 
meeting attended by eight trustees, he 
said the 19 were fired as an economy 
measure. Said Wagner: “We face a 30% 
drop in student enrollment next fall. We 
have no chance of getting an ROTC... 
unit to offset an expected loss of men 
students. The trustees voted to reduce 
next year’s budget by $200,000. .. . The 
picture at Rollins is a reflection of the 
plight of other small colleges.” 

Unsatisfied with this explanation, 
the students (and the faculty at a sepa- 
rate meeting) named a committee to con- 
fer with the trustees on ways and means 
of keeping the dismissed teachers. In 
addition, the students proposed to save 
the difference in the budget by making 
their own beds and waiting on table in 
the dining hall. 

This week campus observers were 
predicting the 19 would be kept and other 
economies effected. 
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A KAWNEER 
STORE FRONT IS A 


SHOPPER 
STOPPER! 


Naturally everyone prefers to shop in a 
pleasant modern store—rather than a dingy, 
unattractive one. That’s why an eye-pleas- 

sie ing Kawneer Front is a magnet for shop- 


pers. It assures people of a friendly, up-to- 
Kawne er date atmosphere inside. 


COMPANY Now is the time to plan your modern- 


Architecture! Mote! Predects ization program—so write for the new 
Store Front Metals and Entrances Kawneer book, “How to Modernize Your 

Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings Store Front.’ The Kawneer Company, Dept. 

Aluminum Facing Materials PF-69, 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 


For Stores * Restaurants * Schools + Hospitals + Factories * Hotels + Office Buildings, etc. 










A FRIENDLY, COURTEOUS 
NOW IT’S EASY TO WELCOME TO 


PRODUCE and ADDRESS 
SELF-MAILERS 


me eee 











1. Mimeograph 
your message 
and return ade 
dress. 


°°: oR RRR eee eee eee ee Ceeeecoceseseseeeces ’ 4 

2. Fold with re- NE W YORK 
turn address out. 

Tiss» 6agne so uaa soul PITTI TTT TTT Modern comfort—old-fashioned 


3. Mimeograph courtesy —you'll find plenty of 
a supply of ad- both at this famous hotel. And 
on on gum: talk about convenience! It’s right 
oe pemeerates at Grand Central, B&O and Air- 
BR av lines Terminals in the heart of 
A. B. Dick Ad- ; ; . ; 
dressing Stencil. midtown. Radio City, Empire 
ce eeececene Covccccvccceveseces State Bldg., Times Square and 


4. Attach labels. other attractions are close by, 
seal, and mail Free Guest Service helps you get 
completed piece more out of your visit, too: gives 
in record time, friendly suggestions about sight- 


PE 8 GDM A. B, Dick miseo- seeing, radio broadcasts, enter- 
re for use with all makes i i 
of suitable stencil duplicating products, tainment, shopping, etc. Why not 


.t > wires 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! P ~ | gel ppt Write for folder 
g A.B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. P-351 ‘ E. L. SEFTON, President 
' 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, iil. ‘ 
i Without obligation, send details on ... ' HOTEL 
: DO self-mailers 0 addressing stencil sheets. H 
PRUE sincertanineninssviainagesonnitijuaiiatetenimeniiniehelii - 
} Gana ' Commopore 
. wl acide Albeo j WAR Seni . 42nd St. at Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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Chandler’s out— 
who’s up next? 


For nearly six years after succeed- 
ing the late Judge K. M. Landis, Baseball 
Commissioner A. B. (Happy) Chandler 
sprinkled his duties with frequent an- 
nouncements that “Ah loves baseball.” 
That baseball felt something less than 
love for Happy was indicated in Decem- 
ber when the 16 club owners voted not to 
renew his contract on April 30, 1952. 

It seemed for a time that the former 
Kentucky Governor and U.S. Senator 
could beat this rap when it came up 
again. But this week, at Miami Beach, his 
frantic old-school politicking failed to 
pay off. Chandler had rounded up minor 
league support, but hadn’t changed the 
minds of the men who had the votes. The 
ballot was identical with December’s—9 
to keep him, 7 to fire him. The majority 
was 3 less than the 12 votes he needed to 
stay in office. 

Said Chandler: He would resign 
“whenever a new commissioner is elected.” 
Among rumored candidates: Governor 
Frank Lausche of Ohio; FBI Chief J. 
Edgar Hoover; former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley; National League 
President Ford Frick. 


Hockey slump 


No secret is the fact that big league 
hockey, once America’s fastest, most ex- 
citing sport, this year is having one of its 
worst seasons in history. Attendance has 
plummeted in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago and Detroit, home of the National 
League defending champions. 

Experts last week thought they knew 
the answers: schedule-boosting by greedy 
hockey club owners from 44 games to a 





preposterous 70; failure to expand the 
six-team league (Boston, Detroit, New 
York, Chicago, Toronto and Montreal) ; 
relaxed puck-passing rules which permit 
more scoring but rob the game of some of 
its most exciting plays. 


Argentina— 
best in the West 


It was, every Argentine agreed, the 
biggest and best sports event ever held 
south of the equator. From 30,000 to 
75,000 wildly excitable Latin-Americans 
jammed Buenos Aires’s huge River 
Plate stadium over the entire fortnight. 
The warmth and enthusiasm of the 
Perén Government toward the events 
had been exceeded only by that of the 
sun, which smiled every day save one. 
Best of all, the first Pan-American games 
had wound up in a sweeping triumph 
for Argentina itself. 

At last week’s closing ceremonies, 
the hopped-up crowd gave President 
Juan Perén and his First Lady a roaring 
and self-satisfied ovation. And many an 
Argentine vest button popped patriotic- 
ally as the long line of compatriots 
waited to receive medals at their hands. 

Force of Numbers. Nineteen na- 
tions had entered the All-Hemispheric 
games opening Feb. 25. For the 18-sport 
program, modeled strictly on Olympic 
lines, Argentina fielded the biggest con- 
tingent (500 athletes), came out with the 
biggest total of 1,076 unofficial points. 
The United States, with 128 competitors, 
placed second, with 7341 points. Third 
was Chile, with 280%, followed by 
Brazil (25642) and Mexico (248). Last 
was little El Salvador, with 2 points. 

Argentina’s big total came from 


winning 62 of the 131 individual and 
team titles, with heavy accent on minor 
events like rowing, yachting, tennis and 
equestrian competition, which the U.S. 
did not enter. The U.S., dominating track 





Wide World 


Hockey. This year, more games but fewer thrills and fans. (SEE: Slump) 
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Wide World 
Victors. *For the U.S., strength in track 
and swimming. (SEE: Argentina) 


and field events and swimming, came up 
with 44 titles. 

Pennant for Cuba. Biggest sur- 
prise was the fact that Cuba and not 
the U.S., became Pan-Am champion in 
baseball, America’s national game. The 
Cubans won six out of seven contests 
while the U.S., represented by Wake 
Forest College, beat Argentina, Brazil, 
Columbia, Venezuela and Mexico, but 
lost to Nicaragua and Cuba. The Amer- 
icans tied with Mexico in second. 

But U.S. face was saved in basket- 
ball. In Luna Park, the Madison Square 
Garden of Buenos Aires, 25,000 specta- 
tors watched the undefeated American 
entry (consisting of players from an 
Oakland, Calif... AAU team and In- 
diana State College) beat Argentina’s 
undefeated world amateur champion 
five, 57-51, in the fortnight’s big climax. 
Next edition of the Pan-American games: 
in Mexico, in 1955. 

e @ In New Delhi, the world’s first 
Asian games came to a close last week. 
Winner, through dominance in track and 
field, was Japan, with host nation India 
second. Not competing: Red China. 


For the record 


In Detroit, Jersey Joe Walcott, 
making his fourth bid for the world’s 
heavyweight boxing crown, narrowly lost 
by decision to Champion Ezzard Charles, 
making his seventh title defense since 
ascending the throne 21 months ago. 

@ @ in the U.S., 340 people died of 
gunshot wounds in 42 states during last 
fall’s hunting season, an Associated Press 
survey showed. The total was 50 less than 
1949’s 390 hunting deaths. 


*Women’s high-board diving: Patricia Me- 
Cormick, Los Angeles (center), first; Carlota 
Laurenzana, Mexico (left), second; Mary 
Cunningham, Passaic, N.J., third. 
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If you love me like I love you 
Only Sergeants care will do! 


There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for just about every need. 
For worms, for instance, Sergeant’s SURE-SHOT® and Puppy 
Capsules. Others for insufficient vitamins, fleas, ticks, ear ail- 
ments, itching. All safe, sure, easy to use. All veterinarian-tested. 
FREE: famous Sergeant’s Dog Book —a 
wealth of information. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, 


Trusted for 76 years. 
Dept. F-8, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


d-con will help you WIN the 


WAR ON RATS 


GUARANTEED TO CLEAR YOUR PLACE OF RATS AND 
MICE COMPLETELY OR YOUR MONEY BACK ...2-¢ + 


Now, with amazing ease, you can clear your place of 
these disease carrying, property destroying rodents— 
and keep it clear, thanks to D-CON and its wonder work- 
ing active ingredient WARFARIN. This scientifically 
developed product, discovered by the University of 
Wisc., is recommended by Federal Departments, county 
agents and the Farm Press of America. Its miracle, re- 
sult ——— action has been proven again and again 
in hundreds supervised and controlled tests. 


SAFE, CLEAN, EASY TO HANDLE 


D-CON is new, different. It outsmarts the rats because 
only cumulative doses prove deadly. Tests prove that 
rats return for successive daily feedings—they do not 
detect the source to avoid it—and a few days of feeding 
spell their doom. 


ENOUGH TO CLEAR YOUR PLACE OF RATS 
Enough D-CON to clear the average farm of 
its entire rat population will be sent you in a $e 
plain wrapper with an ironclad money-back 
GURPOMAR, THE GUE 00 0a cksebesiocbecices 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY 
UNITED ENTERPRISES 


531 W. WEBSTER AVE. @ CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED 
Rats are smart—they have survived all efforts to 
destroy them. Now with miracle working D-CON, their 
days are numbered. D-CON will clear your place of 
tats in 15 days—or it won't cost you a penny. By 
following the simple feeding instructions, your troubles 
with rats and mice are over—now and forever. 


HANDY MAIL ORDER COUPON 
UNITED ENTERPRISES—Dept. P-3 
531 W. Webster Ave., Chicago 14, Mlinois 


Please ship immediately d-con WARFARIN concen- 
trate on your money-back guarantee. 

© Ship C.0.D. I'll pay $2.98 plus C.0.D. postage. 
DC | enclose $2.98. Please send postpaid. 
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Don’t get caught 
with your 


oWer 
down 


SNS Highline power failure 
can cost you hundreds of dollars... 
untold inconvenience and physical 
ZZ discomfort. Without warning, power 
failure can deprive you of elec- 
tricity for operating all modern con- 
veniences refrigerator, stove, 
deep-freeze, oil burner, water pump 
as well as milking machines, milk 
cooler, barn cleaner and power tools. 
Even a relatively short power inter- 
ruption can cost enough in spoiled 
food, illness and loss of time to pay 
for a Sheppard Diesel Generating Set. 
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DIESELS 


are built for steady operation 
over long periods at a time 


Only diese! power provides the rugged, 

V7 heavy-duty construction essential for de- 
Pendable, continuous operation over a 

long period of time. Only Sheppard 

Yi Diesels offer the simplicity of FULL 
diesel operation on low-cost, easily ob- 
tainable furnace fuel oil . - Of any 
vegetable or mineral oil. Sheppard 

Vz Diesels can be equipped to start auto- 
matically the instant highline power fails 

. shut off when power is restored. A 

U3 Sheppard Diese! Generating Set provides 
complete protection against power fail- 

wre night and day . . . when you're at 
home or away. Today, you can't afford 

Wd ony unnecessary losses. So, don't get ZZ 
caught with your power down. 





@ eee MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS TODAY saan 


SHEPPARD DIESELS © Hanover, Pa. 


Send free folder on 2 to 36 K.W 
Sheppard Diesel generating sets to: 


Name 
P.O. 
RFD t State 
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The buffalo makes a comeback 


How conservation saved an animal from extinction 


Fish and Wildlife Service officials 
had good news last week. There are now 
between 5,000 and 6,000 buffaloes in 
Federal, state and private herds and in 
zoos in the U.S. It’s the highest total since 
man nearly exterminated the animal in 
the late 19th Century. 

No one knows exactly how many 
buffaloes oncé roamed the country. 
Guesses run from 60 million to 100 mil- 
lion. They ranged from Oregon to Mexico 
and from the foothills of the Rockies to 
Western New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. Herds 
were so big even after the Civil War that 
they stopped trains and steamboats by 
standing on the tracks or swimming in 
the rivers. One herd, seen along the Ar- 
kansas River in 1871, stretched unbroken 
for 25 miles and was said to number 4 
million animals. 





But the opening of the West sealed 
the buffalo’s doom. Hide hunters slaugh- 
tered him mercilessly. Thousands were 
killed for their tongues alone. Thousands 
more were shot to feed soldiers at Army 
posts and workers building the railroads. 
Buffalo Bill, a professional hunter for 
the Kansas-Pacific Railroad, killed 4,280 
in the early 1870s. Bored passengers shot 
buffaloes from train windows and sports- 
men came from Europe to join in the kill. 

Disaster. Here and there a voice 
was raised in protest, but the shootings 
continued. It was felt that the buffalo 
could stand unlimited hunting and that 
killing as many as possible would help 
combat the Plains Indians, who depended 
upon the animal almost entirely. 

But the end was to come suddenly. 
Completion of the Union Pacific Railroad 
had divided the buffaloes into a southern 


Safe. Eleventh-hour efforts saved buffaloes like these Wichita refuge animals .. . 





The Bettmann Archive 


. . + from the extinction threatened by wanton waste like this. (SEE: Comeback) 
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E. P. Haddon; Fish & Wildlife Service ' 





herd of some 500,000 head and a northern 
herd of 1.5 million. By 1875, the south- 
ern herd was wiped out. The attack on 
the northern herd began in 1880 and 
three years later it was virtually non- 
existent. In 1900 there were just 20 wild 
buffaloes left—in Yellowstone National 


Park. wy (a 
Salvage Operation. Then began a an St eS 

frantic eleventh-hour conservation effort. Uv. : 

Fortunately, a few people had started =" Fx} “i 

private herds. Congress, in 1902, appro- US's x" Cipy 

priated $15,000 to buy stock from these. EVEN. ’ Jb 

Twenty-one were purchased from owners K > f 

. in Montana and Texas and put in Yellow- Sag? 

stone. In 1905 the American Bison So- — 

ciety was organized. It raised $10,500 by ye 

public subscription to acquire buffalo for a 

the National Bison Range in Montana, 

— . nee sence to tad and “I don‘t care who you say you are. The only 

rap gy i th neaace Cikichnne a hos checks we accept are American Express Travelers Cheques.” 

and other refuges were created later in Cashing checks is always easy for the traveler who carries American 

Nebraska and North and South Dakota. Express Travelers Cheques...for they're the most widely accepted cheques 
The last new herd was established in in the world — and spendable as cash in more than a million places! Your 


Alaska with 23 buffaloes in 1928. It now signature is the only identification required. Your money is safe, too... 


' has increased to more than 350. Yellow- 


eee eee emer renee 


stone Park now has some 1.300 animals, 
Wichita 671, and the National Bison 
Range 400. The buffalo long since has 
been considered safe from extinction, but 
he'll never again roam free and unfenced 
as deer, moose and other big game still 
do. He’s too big and dangerous. 

Besides, there isn’t grazing room for 
him. The Fish and Wildlife Service this 
year will sell off 232 buffaloes to keep the 
herds down to a size the ranges can sup- 
port. Purchasers will include sportsmen’s 
clubs and similar organizations which 
want the meat, and people who want to 
add more animals to private herds. A 
whole buffalo, butchered, will cost you 
$150 and you can get a live one in a crate 
for $165. But you’ll have"to stand in line. 
Requests for buffaloes and buffalo meat 
average two a day. That’s more than the 
Government has to sell. 





















Conservation prize 


To keep its readers informed 
about conservation and natural re- 
sources, PATHFINDER inaugurated 
its Resources Department nearly 
two years ago. Last fortnight, 
PATHFINDER was honored as the 
only general circulation magazine 
regularly devoting space to news in 
these vitally important fields. To 
Resources editor Watson Fenimore 
went a special award “for a contin- 
uing editorial campaign to educate 
the public on the importance of 
conservation.” 

The award was presented on 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s 
Mark Trail adventure series which 
dramatizes the need for conserva- 
tion and preservation of wildlife 
and natural resources. The pro- 
gram is heard over 400 MBS sta- 
tions each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 
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for if they’re lost or stolen, you get a quick refund! 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 


Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 
CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 


@ No more need for cold, wet days to mean 
torture for you! You can take care of that 
throbbing neuralgic pain—relieve it quickly 
and safely—with Absorbine Jr.! 

This famous pain-relieving liniment has 
you feeling better soon because it goes to 
work the minute you apply it with two 
wonderfully beneficial actions. 

First, it warms and soothes those aching, 
pain-wracked neuralgic areas. Second, it 
counters the irritation that causes the pain— 
with a grand, relaxing effect! 

Don’t go on letting neuralgic pain make 
life miserable for you on damp days. Get fast 
relief with Absorbine Jr. Only $1.25 a long- 
lasting bottle wherever drugs are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Get fast relief with 
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BALANCE HIS DIET 


THE SAVING WAY! 


It’s easy to feed your dog well —and 
thriftily — with MILK-BONE TINY-BITs! 
You pay for concentrated food only. 
Just mix with warm water, soup or broth 
...to give your dog a diet suited to his 
needs and taste! MILK- 
BONE TINY-BITS are baked 
for digestibility—sealed in 
lined containers. 


MILK-BONE TINY-BITS contain 
nutrients your dog needs : Vitamins 
A, B1, B2, DandE 
. ++ Meat Meal... 
Fish Liver Oil... 
Whole Wheat Flour 
-»«Minerals... Milk, 


® 
BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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This offer good in United States only 9g 
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H Seiten Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-3 FREE 1 
-Bone Bakery 

8 446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE H 
; Send me free MILK-BONE TINY-BITS. Also Booklet: § 
+ “‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ (Paste cou- § 
t pon on penny postcard if you wish.) 1 
. i 
a FR ac ccccnscncnsensonssnitaninibngesemneciznsnenubesemaunegecansnneqnentiti -_ ' 
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R, SHARPE | 
KNIVES for every need 


This DeLuxe Premium Stock 
Knife is equipped with 
famous Camillus Tru- 
Taper blades . . . each of 
custom-made surgical 
steel, specially tempered 

and hand-honed to the 
amazing Permanized* 

edge that defies 
dulling. z 

\ *T.M. Also a complete line 

of household cutlery. 


No. 69 


- + + made 
with the skill 
of 75 years of 
know-how; 
1876-1951 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





News test 


These questions will test your 
memory for basic facts in the news cov- 
ered in this issue. Can you make a per- 
fect score? Check your answers with 
those below. 

1. What is the name of the world’s 
fastest all-jet bomber and what aircraft 
company manufactures it? 

2. What West European country 
showed the greatest percentage of de- 
crease in Communist Party membership 
between 1946 and 1950? 

3. Who was the first personality to 
try out a new TV technique for reading 
speeches over the air? 

4. The recently-published book, His 
Eye Is on the Sparrow, is the autobiog- 
raphy of what well-known entertainer? 

5. What new song, according to 
music trade experts, may rival the popu- 
larity of Rudolph the Reindeer? 

6. What is the latest type of treat- 
ment to be tried to help stutterers over- 
come this speech disorder? 

7. In the Pan-American games held 
at Buenos Aires, what country won first 
place in baseball? In basketball? 

8. Whose assassination may help 
Russia gain control of Middle East oil 
supplies? 


Chemquiz 


Here are listed the chemical sym- 
bols for some of the strategic materials 
which have been on the Government’s list 


Who are these 


These days everyone has a 
chance to become familiar with pic- 
tures of many of America’s top mili- 
tary men. Generals MacArthur and 
Eisenhower, for instance, and General 





for stockpiling for defense needs. Can 
you name them? Answers on this page. 


1. Cu 7. Pb 
2. Mn 8. Zn 
5. Co 9. Al 
4. Sn 10. Ni 
o. 2a ll. Be 
6. W 12. Hg 


Who said it? 


The following quotation appears in 
this issue. Do you know who said it, and 
what award he won? Answer below. 

“Never was it the intention or purpose 
of the founders of our nation that Gov- 
ernment should provide security beyond 
the protection of ... basic rights. ... 
We must be on guard against those who 
do not understand this basic nature of 
American Government and would . . 
seek to turn our country into a welfare 
state.” 
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military men? 


Bradley—pictured this issue in Reli- 
gion—are easily identified by almost 
everyone. Here’s a test on naming 
eight others often in the news. Do you 
know them? Answers above. 





Wide World, Acme, U.S. Army, U.S. Air Force, International 
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GOOD NEWS 





Frisco beachhead 


Nosing its way through the offshore 
ground swells, the troop transport Breck- 
inridge slipped past the Golden Gate and 
on into the placid waters and chill over- 
cast of San Francisco Bay. 

Aboard were 1,174 men of the Ist 
Marine Division, all veterans of the Ko- 
rea campaign and the bitter retreat from 
Changjin Reservoir. Most of them were 
wounded; 400 were still convalescing. 
But all could walk. And all were tickled 
pink to be home. They were the first to 
return from Korea under the Marine 
Corps’ new system of rotation. As the 
Breckinridge eased toward its moorings, 
the cheering marines lined the rails shout- 
ing: “Have no fear, the First is here!” 

Welcoming party. On the pier, 
wives, parents, sweethearts, wounded bud- 
dies and the inevitable officials waited to 
greet them. A Marine band in dress blues 
blared away. As the ship inched closer, 
the band swung into the stirring Marines’ 
Hymn. A group of women Marines, trim 
in their pale green trenchcoats and red 
scarves, waved a “Welcome Home” ban- 
ner. 

The men began to disembark. A 
pretty wife in the crowd spotted her hus- 
band. Crying, “Oh, Harry!” she broke 
through the cordon of MPs and fought 


Wide World 
Homecoming. Marine Lt. R. R. Kiernan 
is embraced by his happy wife. 


her way to his side. Mrs. G. L. Hogue 
fainted when she saw her son, Pfc. Clin- 
ton Hogue, walk down the gangplank. 

Later there were official words of 
greeting. Said Maj. Gen. Graves B. Er- 
skine, Marine Corps commander in the 
Pacific: “You're the best fighting men in 
the world.” And Adm. Chester Nimitz 
spoke for a grateful nation when he 
added: “God bless you, men.” 

The happy Leathernecks proceeded 





to the Marine Barracks at nearby Treas- 
ure Island for three days of red tape. 
After that they were paid off and sent 
home on 30-day leaves. 

For a little while at least, their war 
was over. 


o. @ 


With the city in financial straits, 
the mayor and four city commissioners of 
DuQuoin, Iowa, put their heads together 
and came up with a solution that would 
chill the blood of most politicians. They 
voted to work without pay for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, which will end 
in June. 


Heat therapy 


When the Chinese Communists 
in Korea staged a recent attack on Chip- 
yong, Sgt. Argus Swaim, suffering from 
pneumonia, was packing his barracks 
bag for the trip to a rear-area medical 
station. 

Suddenly the enemy stormed in from 
all sides. The Atlanta sergeant was forced 
to grab an automatic rifle and join in the 
battle. 

After the Chinese were driven off, 
Swaim was evacuated to a Yoju field hos- 
pital, but was back the same day. Ex- 
plained the happy sergeant: “I worked 
up such a sweat during the fight that I 
got over the pneumonia.” 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 


don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5102-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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$100,000 
CONTEST FANS 


Without violating rules we offer FREE 
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Press and other contest fans. 


4-5 letter word books for DAV puzzle 
now available. $2.00 postpaid. 
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RADIO-TV 





General Eisenhower used the 
technique first a month ago in his speech 
to the nation. Then Charles E. Wilson, 
defense mobilization chief, tried it. Last 
week President Truman adopted it. 

The new technique for speeches on 
TV—reading from large cards with letter- 
ing two inches high placed just under 
the camera lens—makes it possible for 
the speaker to look directly into the cam- 
era lens, giving the appearance of talk- 
ing directly to the viewer. 

The result was so impressive that mil- 
lions of viewers thought Ike had either 
memorized his speech or was doing a bril- 
liant job of extemporizing. Actually, it 
was all lettered by a Pentagon artist on 
cards about three feet by four feet. Each 
card contained about 100 to 120 words, 
with the lettering two inches high. Two 
Army officers held the cards while the 
General read them. 

No Glasses, Please. Characteris- 
tically, Eisenhower’s innovation stemmed 
from his demand for something better. 
The usual method of reading from a 
manuscript, he said, was boring to any 
viewer. Besides, he would rather not ap- 
pear on TV wearing his eyeglasses. CBS 
technicians, who had charge of the broad- 
cast for the combined networks, suggested 
the card-reading method. Ike, who is far- 
sighted, agreed to it. 

The result, according to the mail re- 
ceived by the networks, was sensational. 
Two weeks later, Wilson decided to try it 
for his second speech to the nation. It, 
too, was a success. 

The third big test was to come in 
the White House itself. President Tru- 
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Video speech card. President Truman 
took a cue from Ike. (See: TV’s new gift) 





V’s new gift to politicians 


How to read a speech and look at the audience too 


man, speaking from Washington, took 
part last fortnight in the Red Cross rally 
in New York, where General Marshall, 
reading from manuscript, made the main 
speech. The contrast between Marshall, 
with his head bent over a manuscript, 
and Truman—apparently looking the 
viewer at home straight in the eye—was 
dramatic. 


Must the witness 


appear on TV? 


Can a witness before a Congres- 
sional committee refuse to testify because 
a television camera is trained on him? 

James J. Carroll, nationally known 
betting expert, refused to testify before 
the Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee on this ground. He is the first witness 
to contend formally that television in- 
vaded his Constitutional right of privacy. 

Lawyers conceded last fortnight that 
it was a new question, obviously headed 
(if the Senate cites Carroll for contempt) 
for the Supreme Court. Some lawyers re- 
called other cases where witnesses, feel- 
ing “uneasy” before TV cameras, have 
been excused temporarily on agreement 
to appear later when TV cameras would 
not be around. But others felt that con- 
tempt was contempt, TV or not. 

Nonlegal experts were quick to 
point out that news coverage, as much 
as wrestling matches and mystery thrill- 
ers, is an important function of television. 
The real problem, as New York Times 
radio editor Jack Gould pointed out, was 
to make sure that the Senators’ hearing 
itself did not “deteriorate into a vaude- 
ville free-for-all.” 


Songs with drama 
by Lena Horne 


The girl with the wide, expressive 
eyes and the sultry voice sang only two 
songs. That was enough to make her the 
hit of the last fortnight’s Comedy Hour 
(NBC-TV, Sunday, 8-9 p.m. EST). 

Lena Horne hardly needed the in- 
troduction by Eddie Cantor. To night 
club and movie fans her haunting style 
of singing was as familiar as her white 
teeth and smile. Telefans, however, have 
seen few performers who could put se 
much emotion in a song: one moment 
disdain, then sorrow, pity, anxiety, an- 
ticipation, love, exaltation. 

Second Appearance.’ Brooklyn- 
born Lena had appeared on television be- 
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Lena Horne. A new cabin in television? 


(SEE: Songs with drama) 


fore, once on Ed Sullivan’s Toast of the 
Town, but not until Cantor brought her 
to the Comedy Hour did she find just the 
right songs to startle the customers. Only 
in her featured role in the M-G-M movie 
Cabin in the Sky had she reached so wide 
an audience. 

Long a favorite on records, best 
known for her versions of Moanin’ Low, 
Little Girl Blue, One for My Baby and 
I Feel So Smoochie, her voice touches 
levels of savage compassion and exalta- 
tion. 

In New York last week, NBC was 
talking of a long contract. Currently, how- 
ever, she is under contract to M-G-M. 
Making her home in Hollywood, the 33- 
year-old Negro singer takes piano and 
ballet lessons in her spare time, fusses 
with a wardrobe consisting largely of 
evening gowns with plunging necklines. 
Curiously enough, Lena’s ambition is not 
another singing role, but a straight dra- 
matic part. 


Radio’s Top Ten 


The Jack Benny Show _re- 
places Lux Radio Theatre as ra- 
dio’s most popular program, ac- 
cording to the latest Nielsen rating. 
Amos ’n’ Andy moved up to third 
place. Here are the latest ratings: 
Jack Benny Show (CBS) .....22.0 


Lux Radio Theatre (CBS)....19.4 


Amos ’n’ Andy (CBS)...... 
Edgar Bergen (CBS)....... 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts 
CTD Naess siaspsucodaienee 
My Friend Irma (CBS)......16.0 
Walter Winchell (ABC)..... 15.1 
You Bet Your Life (NBC)...13.9 
Red Skelton (CBS) 
Hollywood Playhouse (CBS). .12 


18.7 
18.7 
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Are you hard of 
hearing? Ordo you 


Hello, Mary? This is Alice; yes, Alice 


Yes—I hear you—clear as crystal. 
Isn't it wonderful? Movies? Sure—let’s go tonight 


about the sensationally-priced 


“ROYAL” with 
**Worry-Saver” 
Emergency 
Switch. 


Even 
smaller than the 
tiny ‘*MINIA- 
TURE”. Both mod- 


els at all dealers. 


Complete ready- 
to-wear $75 each 


know someone 
who is? Here’s sur- 
prisingly good 
news for any hard- 
of-hearing person 
who can be helped 
by a hearing aid. 
Your choice of two 
great models—(1) 
The“MINIA- 
TURE” (2) The 





new ““ROYAL”’ 
with the “Worry- 
Saver” Emergency Switch. Only $75.00 com- 
plete with batteries; ready to wear—AND— 
NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE 
THAN $75 IN OUR CONSIDERED OPIN- 
ION. Need no “fitting.” Inconspicuous as pos- 
sible with Special Concealing Devices if Hear- 
ing Loss Permits. See what you save! If any 
$200 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION, in 
any way outperforms Zenith, your money back 


| (under our UNCONDITIONAL 10-Day Re- 


turn Privilege }—AND—YOU ARE THE SOLE 


DEAF 











I'm back on my old job—doing fine. 


. and thanks a million for telling me 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Hearing Aids 


JUDGE. For authorized Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer in your locality consult your classified 
telephone book, or write direct for complete 
coast-to-coast dealer list. Why live in a world 
of silence? You owe it to your friends, family, 
business associates and yourself to investigate. 
Free descriptive literature and full details upon 
request. 


Mokers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 


- 
8 Zenith Radio Corporation : ' 
1 Hearing Aid Division—Dept. 347D u 
8 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 339, Ill. i 
@ Please send me free, details and complete descrip- ; 
[tive literature (including time payment plan) and i 
§ list of local dealers | may contact on the $75 Zenith § 
8 “Miniature” and “Royal.” i 
t 4 
t + 
B Nome. 2c cccccsccccesece eeeereccccesserss i 
i i 
i i 
G Addrestoccccccccccccccccoccesecceseccestcs | 
' i 
i ' 
§ City. cccccccccccece Zone..++++ State. sseeseees | 





SEND YOUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS NOW! 


Don’t miss an issue of PATHFINDER because you are planning to move; Send 
us your new address at least 5 weeks in advance to assure uninterrupted service. 

Mail both your old and new addresses plus your name and address label 
ER, Circulation Manager, 


torn from the cover of this issue to PATHFI 
PATHFINDER Building, 1323 ““M” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. or to 
PATHFINDER, Department C, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Allow five weeks for the change to take effect. 
Also notify your Postmaster that you are moving. 











story of an Indiana woman who suffered 
with gastritis—spent thousands of 
dollars without getting relief. Then a 
druggist told her about Nature’s Remedy, 
NR Tablets. From the very start she 
got relief. 

If you are nagged by constipation or 
have headaches, tiredness, upset stomach 
as a result, by all means give Nature’s 
| Remedy, NR Tablets a thorough trial. 





Relieves Constipation With 
Tiny Vegetable Tablet—Now Happy! 


A sad case with a happy ending is the 


They contain 10 laxative elements all pro- 
vided by nature. That’s why they work so 
gently, yet thoroughly. And just think, the 
woman mentioned above has been using 
them for 38 years, now takes smaller dos- 
age than when she started. Get a 25c box 
of Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If 
it doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever 
used, send the box back to us and we will 
refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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Three recent polls have proved that 
America’s rural homemakers want 
cotton bags today more than ever 
before. And, with good reason! The 
finer quality cotton—in lovelier col- 
ors or plain white—is ideal for mak- 
ing many attractive things for the 
home and family. It’s fun and it’s 
thrifty .. ; now more than ever be- 
fore. So re- 
member, the 
next time 
feed is pur- 
chased... in- 
sist on Cotton 
Feed Bags! 








FINE QUALITY 


COTTON 


FEED BAG 


SAScEREMEREL ERE ETS SSS 


HUNDREDS OF PRACTICAL, 
USEFUL ITEMS FOR THE 
HOME AND FAMILY 

Send for your of the new 
Cotton Bag Sewing Booklet, 
— gic with Cotton 
85. 


A A a ee ae a 
National Cotton Council of America 
P.O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Please send me FREE 
Bag Sewing Booklet. 


a1B) 
your brand-new Cotton 
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The life & times of Sonny the Bunny 


An impish rabbit is storming Tin Pan Alley 


As Easter Week begins, church 
choirs and choruses will be ready with 
Mozart’s Alleluia and the Resurrexit from 
Bach’s B Minor Mass. Symphony orches- 
tras will play Wagner’s Good Friday 
Music. But moppets on the streets and 
in schoolyards (barring the unforeseen) 
will be whistling Sonny the Bunny. 

Keen-eared experts on musical trade 
journals already have ventured their con- 
sidered opinion that, to them, Sonny the 
Bunny sounds like another Rudolph, the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer, but with long ears. 
That is as good a way as any to describe 
it. The relevant point is that in one re- 
corded version alone, Rudolph sold nearly 





Johnston and Sonny. Carrots now, lots 
of lettuce later on. (SEE: Bunny) 


3 million copies. That could happen to 
Sonny. 

In fact, it is almost sure to. Rudolph 
made his way by sheer appeal, unassisted. 
Sonny will have no such hazardous task. 
Ever since he was conceived, on a Lacka- 
wanna commuters’ train between Summit, 
N. J., and New York, he has been the 
world’s most carefully nurtured rabbit. 
For Sonny, success is in the bag. 

Born Big. His creator is Thomas W. 
(Tommy) Johnston. A happy, tireless 
man, Johnston at 43 is a merchandising 
vice-president of R. H. Macy & Co., 
world’s largest department store. On his 
morning train, one day shortly before 
Thanksgiving, Johnston turned a page in 
a magazine and encountered an appeal- 
ing photo of a rabbit. In New York, he 
hired a free-lance artist to work on a 
rabbit—“a rabbit rabbit, not a man rab- 
bit, but impish.” As soon as Sonny 
evolved on paper, he was impishly dupli- 


; cated in a 15-foot float, for Macy’s 


Thanksgiving parade. Then Johnston 
started thinking about a song. 

This comes naturally to him; as a 
youth he earned his way through Kansas 
University playing in and leading dance 
bands. (He played saxophone.) Right at 
the height of the Christmas rush, in- 
spiration came; in 15 minutes Sonny was 
virtually complete, words and music. He 
submitted it to a music publisher, who 
accepted it. 

The Lettuce Patch. This is where 
planning entered in, and Sonny’s career 
began to differ from Rudolph’s. It took 
Sonny almost no time to find his way to 
the recording studio where the lettuce 
grows thickest for musical animals. Tele- 
phone calls went out. A songster well 
known for his fancy boots, ten-gallon hat 
and large juvenile following, name of 
Gene Autry, left a stage in Nashville to 
take a plane for Chicago. 

There he sang briefly into a micro- 
phone, labeled Columbia, before taking 
off in a snowstorm for South Bend, Ind. 

Later Tommy Tucker performed the 
same chore for M-G-M, and carolers 
named Merv and Shiner recorded it for 
Decca. Others would follow suit. Sonny 
was launched. Nor would he founder in 
the spring, predicted composer Johnston. 
Rabbits are rated No. 3 all-year interest 
among children under 8. 

Johnston wasn’t resting on his musi- 
cal laurels, either. With the song as pro- 
motion, Sonny had new possibilities. La- 
ter in the season shops will bloom with 
a stuffed-toy Sonny (at $5.98 and $9.98) ; 
Sonny-decorated children’s T-shirts, over- 
alls, slacks, bathrobes, scarfs and hand- 
bags. There will be Sonny beachballs, 
costumes, bath-toys; a Parker Sonny 
game and picture puzzle—and all made 
by licensees under the Johnston patents. 

When anyone asks Johnston if he 
carries a rabbit’s foot, he just smiles. 


Recent records 


Susan Reed sings Folk Songs 
(Sweet Betsy from Pike, Turtle Dove, 
etc.) and Canteloube’s Songs of the Au- 
vergne (Columbia: one 12” LP; Au- 
vergne also available as 78 album). Long 
a Café Society hit, Susan Reed now has 
grown into a really good singer (and a 
pretty good harpist) and has been su- 
perbly recorded here. 

Schubert: Four Hand Piano Music, 
played by Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg 
Demus (Westminster: 12” LP). It seems 
impossible that anything more beautiful 
than the Fantasy in F Minor (one whole 
side) will be published this year. 

Mozart and Schubert: Songs, sung 
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by Genevieve Warner with Franz Rupp, 
piano (Columbia: 12”). A Met newcom- 
er, Miss Warner has brains, taste, a voice 
and impeccable technique; these fine 
songs actually sound easy, which is a 
mark of real artistry. 

Edward Ballantine: Variations on 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb” in the styles 
of famous composers, played by Ballan- 
tine at the piano (Festival: 12” LP). 
Best are the “Brahms” Lambsody No. 1, 
the “Gershwin” Lamb in Blue and the 
“Grieg” Mruks Klonh Lmbj. Clever rath- 
er than funny; instructional, too. 


Mad Kit’s cat 


For I am under the same accusation 
with my Saviour— 
For they said, he is besides himself. 
Thus, while confined as a madman, 
wrote Christopher Smart, a poet whom 
Browning rated with Milton and Keats 





The Bettmann Archive 
Christopher Smart. His fowr-footed 
friend stayed to pray. (SEE: Kit’s Cat) 


and of whom Samuel Johnson said: “I 
did not think he ought to be shut up. His 
infirmities were not noxious to society. He 
insisted on people praying with him; 
and I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as 
anyone... .” 

But being locked up didn’t deprive 
Kit Smart of a praying companion: 

For I will consider my cat Jeoffry. 

For he is the servant of the Living 
God, duly and daily serving him. 

For at the first glance of the glory 
of God in the East he worships in 
his way. 

For is this done by wreathing his body 
seven times round with elegant quick- 
ness. 

This and more from Smart’s Jubilate 
Agno had been set to music last week by 
England’s brilliant Benjamin Britten. It 
is handsomely sung by the chancel choir 
of the National Presbyterian Church, 
Theodore Schaefer directing, on Rejoice 


in the Lamb (WCFM: 12” LP). 
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Music finds its way into every 
life—somewhere, somehow music 
will play its part in your child’s 
present and future. Wise parents 
know it—are aware of the 

lifetime satisfaction to be found 

in a knowledge and appreciation 

of music. So, in selecting your piano 
—for a lifetime of musical enjoyment —follow 

in the tradition of the famous musicians who endorse 


and use the Baldwin exclusively. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Baldwin also builds the exquisite Acrosonic Spinet, Hamilton 
Verticals and Grands, and Baldwin Electronic Organs 
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Travel carefree in 
Cheyenne or Woonsocket 

with Travelers Checques 

in your purse or your pocket! 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 











Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA WN. T. & S.A. CALIFORNIA | 
Member Federal Deposit 4 


Insurance Corporation 


If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. e are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘How 
to Protect Your Invention’ and an ‘‘Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-L VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


pousLe purty PLANT MARKERS 


For Gardens. Made of cold rolled steel. 7” 
long, enameled 
a 


n. Long life. No fade-outs, 

raclein performance. Nothing likeit ever 
before offered. Descriptive circular, prices 
and sample, one dime. 


SMITH INDUSTRIES, XENIA 2, OHIO 
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“ORA is a wonderful product, and 
doesn’t harm dentures,” says Mrs. 
Lena Crockett, Baltimore, Md. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. Easy, quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Join the thou- 
sands who have switched to ORA, 
All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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A singer’s life—with God in it 


How Ethel Waters rose from slums to stardom 


“T need the job and the money. Es- 
pecially the money,” Ethel Waters told 
the Broadway producer who wanted her 
to star in The Member of the Wedding. 
“I’m $10,000 in debt right now, but I still 
can’t be in a play that hasn’t any God in 
. 

So, with the consent of playwright 
Carson McCullers, The Member of the 
W edding got a little God in it. Just before 
the second-act curtain Miss Waters, play- 
ing an old Negro cook, sings the hymn 
which is also the title of her newly pub- 
lished autobiography. It is His Eye Is 
on the Sparrow (Doubleday: $3). 

In fact, Miss Waters is sure she has 
never been very far from God in all her 
tumultuous career. She recalls the excit- 
ing opening night of her first starring 
role on Broadway, in Mamba’s Daughters. 
There were 17 curtain calls. “And I burst 
into sobbing as I humbly thanked my 
God. Because even if no one else knew it, 
I had been no actress that night. I had 
only been remembering and all I had 
done was carry out His orders. And I had 
shown them all what it is to be a colored 
woman, dumb, ignorant, all boxed up and 
feeling everything with such intenseness 
that she is half crazy.” 

It wasn’t herself she was portraying. 
Ethel Waters is far from dumb, ignorant 
or half-crazy, and seldom was anyone less 
boxed up. The woman she played, she 
says, was her mother, who had reason 
to be half crazy. As a deeply religious 
child of 12 she had been raped in the 
slums of Chester, Pa., and had given birth 
to Ethel. It took nearly 50 years for the 
child to make amends to the mother for 
having been born. (“Do you know some- 
thing, Ethel?” the mother finally said. 
“You're pretty. You’re pretty, Ethel, and 
you’re a good daughter.”’) 

Pretty or not, there is no doubt Ethel 
Waters had whatever else it took to get 
along. She was big, tough and indom- 
itable. Forced to sleep in a stable at Lex- 
ington, Ky., because the city’s “respect- 
able” folks wanted no show people in 
their houses, she pointed out to her vaude- 
ville partners that “Jesus Christ himself 
had been born in a stable without getting 
any inferiority complex over it... . It 
wasn’t as though we were forced to share 
sleeping quarters with brokendown nags 
or vulgar beer-wagon horses. Only blue 
ribbon winners’ prize horses that many 
a highborn horseflesh fancier would have 
been proud to sleep with, were our com- 
panions.” 

Neither was she fazed by boarding- 
house rats in Nashville big enough to 
hold Coke bottles in their forepaws to 
drink. Nor by a human rat, an Atlanta 
theater manager who set an elaborate 
plan to trap her and thrash her for her 


impertinence in asking that his piano be 
tuned before she sang. (She got away.) 

She emerged from grotesque and 
tragic squalor; she introduced such song 
classics as St. Louis Blues, Dinah, Stormy 
Weather and Supper Time; she starred 
on Broadway and in Hollywood—but for 
a long time, as insurance, she also kept 
her job in a Philadelphia Automat. 

* x * 

Mankind is a generous race, and 
Ernesto Uriburu proves it. He proves it 
by being popular with people who would 
give their eyeteeth to do something he has 
done. 

Uriburu spent all his money on a 50- 
foot ketch and then made a 27,500-mile 
ocean voyage in it, accompanied by his 
brother and two friends. First, of course, 
he had to get a two-year leave of absence 
from his employers—the Argentine diplo- 
matic service. He managed this by board- 
ing the wrong plane at Washington, D. C., 
and landing not in Ankara, Turkey, 
where he had been assigned, but in 
Buenos Aires. His bosses knew when they 
were licked, so in a matter of weeks the 
ketch Gaucho was on the high seas, head- 
ing for Africa and adventure. 

They sailed up the African coast, 
down the length of the Mediterranean and 
back to America by Christopher Colum- 
bus’s first route. In Egypt the two younger 
crew members were kidnapped for two 
weeks by a rich female Egyptian, “built 
on ample, luxurious lines [and with] 
houses to match, left by her enterprising 
father.” On Gomera Island, in the Ca- 
naries, they discovered a people who have 





Wide World 
Ethel Waters. There was stormy weath- 
er between Chester, Pa., and Broadway. 
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Seagoing Gaucho 
Bounding main. There was wind, sun 


and fun between Old World and New. 


a whistle-language (known to scholars 
but new to the Gaucho crew). Among 
them, also, the wife gets up and goes to 
work after childbirth, while the husband 
lies in bed to recuperate. 

Massive, genial Ernesto himself 
served as both captain and cook, in order, 
he says, to prevent mutiny and complaints 
about the food. Between times he took the 
notes for Seagoing Gaucho (Dodd, 
Mead: $3). Despite occasional danger, 
everyone had’ a wonderful time. So will 
everyone who reads the book. 

* © 

“It’s easy to give up smoking,” Mark 
Twain is supposed to have said. “I’ve 
done it thousands of times.” Seriously, 
though, it can be done. Herbert Brean, 
who did it, gives the technique in How 
to Stop Smoking (Vanguard: $1.50, 
with a money-back guarantee if it doesn’t 
work). 

* * * 

An unemployed spy, hired by a beau- 
tiful woman to kill her 10-year-old son, 
is the central character in Brother 
Death (Duell, Sloane & Pearce: $2.75). 
Charmingly horrible, it’s by John Lod- 
wick, remembered for The Man Dormant. 
More charming and less horrible (though 
they have their tingling moments) are the 
20 masterly short fantasies in Ray Brad- 
bury’s The Illustrated Man (Double- 
day: $2.75), fit fare for lovers of Saki 
and John Collier. Hardly ever horrible 
and only intermittently charming are 
the people in Noel Coward’s short-story, 
Star Quality (Doubleday: $3.50). 

Recommended for hectic word-hunt- 
ers is the Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Desk Dictionary (Doubleday: 
three styles—$2.75, $3.25, $3.75) and 
Signet’s 25¢ New American Diction- 
ary, edited for strict utility. 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


Put pip. on Your House Plants 


for GROWTH, BLOOM and COLOR 


Just spread a heaping spoonful of PEP-IT around each plant 
and watch it grow and bloom. You'll call it a miracle worker. : 
PEP-IT speeds up Nature’s own micro-organic action in the we 
soil. Stimulates growth . . . gives your soil a moist greenhouse ” 
texture. Lasting benefit to all potted plants and bulbs. 


Pico +h WATCH THEM FLOURISH 


metal container PAID 


PEP-IT is a rich, block humus ...a SEND TODAY PEP-IT, Box 963 


quick-octing blend of micro-organic 7 Mundelein, Iinoi 

plant vitalizers. it hos @ good body & 4 wont to try PEP-IT of your risk. Enclosed is 

to hold moisture. It is not a liquid . $1 Please send full Ib. in handy metal container, My money 
7 
' 

































or chemicol. Hormiess to plants in to be refunded if not delighted. 
ony quontity. Easy to use. 












Nome. 
Make the PEP-IT Test. GUARANTEED 
RESULTS or Money Refunded . Addres: 
8 City State 


COPYRIGHT 1951 BY PEP-IT 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


You will be happily surprised at how much money you 





can earn collecting new and renewal subscriptions for 

PATHFINDER. No experience necessary—nothing for 

you to buy. For complete details mail this coupon NOW! 
You'll be glad you did. 





PATHFINDER, Department W-3 
PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
Please tell me all about your spare time subscription plan. 





Street and number___ 
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Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent’s Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for poin or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 















feleks, me 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 
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(Made in Germany) 
Precision pene and center 
focusing give exact eye adjustment, 
large ag 8 mile 


tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send check or money order. S$ AP4S pow 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-19 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


Safer Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomul- 
sion contains only safe, helpful, proven 
ingredients and no narcotics to disturb 
nature’s process. It goes right to the seat 
of the trouble to aid nature soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mem- 
branes. Guaranteed to please you or drug- 
gist refunds money. Creomulsion has 
stood the test of many millions of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


CONSTIPATION 


Beware of Clogged Colon 


Your colon was never intended to become a 
trap for storing food-wastes. The normal colon 
is a canal through which food residue should 
pass without delay. When the colon is dogged 
(constipation) you don’t feel right. You may 
become nervous, listless, lack your usual pep. 
Stomach gases may develop. Your whole diges- 
tive system seems upset. this happens 
take Innerclean Laxative at once. Innerclean 
contains important laxative ingredients that 
work in the colon to rid it of unwanted wastes 
gently but thoroughly. 

We want you to find out for yourself why 
thousands say Innerclean is the only laxative 





they have found that gives the kind of relief 
they want. t is why we ate willing to send 
you absolutely free of charge a full-size package 
of Innerclean Herbal Laxative. 


FREE! 
FULL SIZE PACKAGE, NOT A SAMPLE SIZE 


Simply print your name and address on a penny 

post card and mail. We will your free 

package immediately. Address Innerclean - 

peony bag 11, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 

Innerclean Laxative is sold on a money back 
rantee of in drug and 


stores everywhere. 
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When You Say Webster's Dictionary 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


Accept Nothing Less Than , “oO 
the “SUPREME Authority” (Pym 
oictionary = /! 





LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
AND THE NW" MONOGRAM ON THE COVER. 


opencemn four generations Webster's Diction- 
ary has earned and maintained first place 
among reference books. When you are con- 
fronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is war- 
ranted only if you use the Merriam-Webster. 


Why the MERRIAM-Webster 
Is the Only Recognized Authority 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, George 
and Charles Merriam purchased from his 
heirs the rights to publish Webster’s un- 
abridged dictionary, as recently revised and 
enlarged by Noah Webster himself. In 1847 
they published a complete revision—the first 
MERRIAM-Webster. 

For more than one hundred years G. & C. 
Merriam Company has maintained the in- 
tegrity of the Merriam-Webster name by a 
series of complete and authoritative revisions, 
to keep the dictionary abreast of the times. 
Each new edition has marked an epoch in 
American education. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark. 
The Second Edition of Webster's New Inter- 
national (unabridged) with recently added 
new words is three decades newer than any 
similar dictionary and provides information in 
all branches of knowledge for today’s needs. 
It contains 600,000 entries—122,000 more en- 
tries than any similar dictionary. It contains 
3390 pages and illustrations for 12,000 terms. 
It is the authority in courts, colleges, and 
newspaper offices. 


The unabridged Merriam-Webster is not sold at cut 
prices nor at fictitious ‘bargain’ prices. It is not 
used as a premium in any ‘‘free” offers. Don’t be 
duped! Be sure you get the Merriam-Webster—the 
“Supreme Authority." Ask your bookdealer for: 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


FREE—IIlustrated Booklet of Word Origins 


PEC  ™ > eo | Ee 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 617 
| Springfield 2, Mass. ! 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet, | 

“Interesting Origins of English Words.’ Also 

send me more information about Webster's | 
| New International Dictionary, Second Edition. | 
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Financial Report 


Financially, the country’s sound— 

Affairs are better, all around. 

Our taxes are decreasing fast; 

A buck is worth a buck at last. 

Subsiding prices are the rule, 

And living’s cheaper . . . April Fool! 

—Richard Wheeler 
. — + 

There seems to be rising interest in 
the principles of principals involved in 
RFC loans. 

Truman’s friends say he isn’t get- 
ting his sleep. Can it be that he has 
stopped counting sheep and is now count- 
ing Democrats? 


Uncle Sam, M. D. 


The ills of Europe 
Seem hard to cure up! 
—S. Omar Barker 
7 ” . 

New question for the loyalty ques- 
tionnaire: Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of a college basketball 
team? 

. . . 

In view of its many false starts, the 
Office of Price Stabilization is appropri- 
ately known as OOPS! 

. oo e 

In recent, free-spending years, ours 
has become a Government more of checks 
than of balances. 

e e e 

If all that fat stays in the budget, 

the taxpayer is in for some lean days. 
© . o 

Communism: Blood, sweat, and tyr- 
anny. 

* * e 

Events of recent weeks without a 
doubt will make our up-and-coming gen- 
eration of Americans even bigger and 
better taxpayers than we are. 








Linn for Pathfinder 
“There must be some mistake! I assure 
you I’m no Communist!” 


Russia also has a plan, but there 
needy countries give to the Marshal. 
. o 7 
For a Voice of America program why 
not Uncle Sam as the Loan Ranger? 
e ° - 
Point IV: The backward nations 
have learned it pays to be ignorant. 


Quips 


Soviets talking “peace” again—it’s 
only a few weeks till April Fool’s Day.— 
Philadelphia /nquirer. 

. e 

Don’t anybody make a motion to 
freeze tax levels, too. The time is past 
for this empty sarcasm.—Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 

= e - 

Next year the stream the Democratic 
Party will be asking us not to change 
horses in the middle of will very likely 
be the most turbulent one ever.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


Jackson for Pathfinder 








“So you’re from Yugoslavia! How nice! Let me see, now, are you on our side?” 
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\Nere working for defense, too | 


SO THAT THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD IS READY TO MEET 
ANY DEMAND, ANY EMERGENCY... 


White industry makes ready for whatever defense 

production program the Nation may require, the 

Pennsylvania Railroad is making ready for any 

transportation job that industry . . . or the Nation 
. may call on us to do. 


Gaining momentum since 1946, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's half billion dollar equipment program 
to insure an adequate car supply, with locomotives 
and supporting facilities to provide good trans- 
portation service, is nearing completion. 


The Pennsylvania’s 54,000 shopmen are working 
to keep all transportation equipment fit. Besides 
building new cars they have rehabilitated 20,000 
existing freight cars and will put another 14,000 
in new-car condition this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Car builders are busy on the biggest single order 
of its kind in railroad history... 20,000 new 
Pennsylvania Railroad freight cars costing $114 
million. More than 7,000 have been built and 
put to work. The others are coming along at the 
rate of 1,250 or more a month. These are in 
addition to more than 5,000 new cars built in 
Pennsylvania's shops in the past three years. 


More than 1,000 new Diesel-electric locomotives 
costing $212 million have been ordered. Nearly 
all are now in service. 


In every possible way steps have been taken to 
make sure that equipment and all other facilities 
are ample and ready for any demand or emergency. 













ENJOY YOUR CIGARETTE|!... 
If you’re not happy with your present 
brand (and a 38-city survey shows that 
millions are not), smoke Luckies! You’ll 
get the happy blending of perfect mild- 
ness and rich taste that fine tobacco— 
and only fine tobacco—can give you. 
Remember, Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So get complete smoking enjoy- 
ment. Be Happy—Go Lucky today! 






Ls./M.ET- 


Lucky Strike 


Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





